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The News in Review 


D* EELCO N. VAN KLEFFENS, of the Netherlands, his 

country’s Minister of State, was elected President 
of the ninth session of the General Assembly on Sep- 
tember 21. Before the Assembly elected its president for 
the session, the U.S.S.R. proposed that the Government 
of the People’s Republic of China be invited to “take 
the rightful seat of China in the General Assembly and 
in other organs of the United Nations.” Instead, the As- 
sembly adopted, by 43 votes in favor, 11 against, with 
6 abstentions, a United States proposal that there be 
no consideration of the question of Membership for the 
People’s Republic of China at this session during the 
current year. The Assembly then proceeded to organiza- 
tion of its Committees for concentrated discussion of 
the many agenda items. It was the third successive ses- 
sion held at the new Headquarters. Past the arc of col- 
orful flags snapping in a westerly breeze under lowering 
skies, delegates and spectators flowed in to crowd the 
Assembly Hall for the opening of the session. The day 
before, on September 20, Madame Vijaya Lakshmi 
Pandit, the President of the eighth session, called it 
to order for dissolution, a proceeding which took two 
minutes. The eighth session had recessed last December, 
ready at the agreement of a majority of its Members to 
reconvene if developments on Korea warranted the call. 
A conference on the question of Korea was held in 
Geneva in the early summer. But the United Nations 
and Republic of Korea participants broke off negotia- 
tions. They will report to this session on those negotia- 
tions and the possibilities of fulfilling the desire for a 
free and independent Korea. 

Of other items on the agenda, as Madame Pandit 
said before turning over her gavel to Dr. van Kleffens, 
some are “questions we have grappled with before. 
The fact that final solutions have eluded us in the past 
must not discourage us. History is a continuous process 
and we must recognize and accept the fact that the 
United Nations will continue to have problems to cope 
with, some old, some new. Let us face them with the 
conviction that here is another chance to advance 
towards agreement, or, at the very least, to narrow the 
areas of existing disagreement.” 

After paying tribute to Madame Pandit’s administra- 
tion of her duties as President, Dr. van Kleffens pointed 
out that the world was seated “not on a mere keg of 
powder, but on a thermo-nuclear bomb.” 

“What the world at large expects from us is a con- 
tribution to general peace on a basis of live and let 
live.” he said. “Mere coexistence will not satisfy peo- 


ple: corpses can also coexist. The nations need much 
more than that. There lies our ambitious and difficult 
program.” 

Greenland 

By a unanimous vote the General Assembly’s Com- 
mittee on Information from Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories, during its session which concluded on September 
13, resolved that the information before it indicates 
that it is no longer necessary or appropriate for Den- 
mark to submit further reports on Greenland as a 
dependent territory. 

The Committee noted that by a free choice of its 
people Greenland has been integrated with the Kingdom 
of Denmark on an equal footing with other parts of 
Denmark. In taking this step, the Committee stated 
that the Greenlanders, through their duly elected rep- 
resentative, have freely exercised the right to self- 
determination and that in view of this constitutional 
change Denmark has terminated its responsibility under 
Chapter XI of the Charter with regard to Greenland. 

For a review of economic conditions in the depend- 
ent areas, see page 30. 

Prisoners of War 

The ad hoc Commission on Prisoners of War held 
its sixth session in Geneva from September 6 to 18. 

Last December, the General Assembly invited the 
Commission to pursue its endeavors and addressed an 
appeal to all governments concerned to put forth every 
effort to bring about the repatriation of all prisoners of 
the Second World War. 

In the course of this session, the Commission noted 
with satisfaction the tangible progress achieved in re- 
patriation since 1953. Prisoners of war and civilians 
who have been repatriated came for the most part from 
the Soviet Union and from territory of the People’s Re- 
public of China. Former prisoners of war convicted of 
war crimes have also been released by several govern- 
ments. 

“The progress report of the Commission sent to the 
Secretary-General contains detailed information on 
these repatriations, whose number exceeds a total of 
40,000,” Commission Chairman José Gustavo Guér- 
rero (El Salvador) said. 

“It is evident that we are still far from having a com- 
plete accounting of prisoners on the basis of statistics 
presented by governments whose nationals are in- 
volved. Since the Commission has not verified these 

(Continued on page 55) 





Assembly’s Ninth Session 


Opens With Cautious Hope 


= with heavy tasks and responsibilities, the United 

Nations General Assembly opened its ninth regular 
session at Headquarters on September 21 with some 
thankfulness and some hopefulness. A sense of a dis- 
quieting international situation nevertheless persisted. 

As noted by the Assembly’s newly-elected President, 
Dr. E. N. van Kleffens, of the Netherlands, there are 
nowhere in the world today any organized armed clashes 
on any important scale. 

“All nations are thankful that this is so,” he said, 
“and that there is no increase in the shocking numbers 
of the dead, the wounded and the homeless of that new 
and ugly phenomenon, undeclared but very real war.” 

The President of the eighth session, Madame Vijaya 
Lakshmi Pandit, of India, struck a note of hope that 
the Assembly would be able to seize and develop every 
opportunity to promote the cause of peace and inter- 
national understanding. 

The “great event of the current year”—the success 
of the negotiations that brought about the end of the 
war in Indochina—she said, was a demonstration of 
how the most difficult and menacing conflicts could be 
halted by the process of negotiations. The fact that those 
particular negotiations were not directly handled by the 
United Nations “need not minimize in any way our re- 
joicing that fighting was stopped and, with it, the grim 
cost of casualties and the continuing danger of still 
greater conflagration.” 


Troubled Times 


While noting the end of the fighting, both Dr. van 
Kleffens and Madame Pandit spoke in serious vein of 
the troubled times. 

“Many have a sense of living under a lowering sky,” 
the newly-elected President declared. “A dark and 
sombre threat is hanging over us. Man has been success- 
ful in wresting from nature some of its most closely 
guarded secrets, to the point where the utter destruction 
of our own kind is now a possibility.” 

Such a situation had never existed before, he con- 
tinued. It required the greatest goodwill, the utmost 
prudence and a maximum of restraint in action and in 
speech. 

Some of the pressing problems, pointed out Madame 
Pandit, sprang “from human progress itself, such as the 
emergence into national sovereignty of hitherto depend- 
ent peoples, and in the vast advances of atomic science 
and technology which, unfortunately, still outstrip man’s 
ability to devise an all-embracing international agree- 


ment under which these advances can be directed solely 
to peaceful purposes.” 

While the nations concerned in the war in Indochina 
chose to act technically outside the United Nations, they 
applied United Nations methods for the advancement 
of United Nations purposes; that did not mean, how- 
ever, Madame Pandit emphasized, “that we should en- 
courage neglect of the machinery we have patiently 
built up and which has proved its worth in the solution 
of other major problems.” 


Representation of China 


After the opening statement by Madame Pandit and 
prior to the appointment of a Credentials Committee, 
Andrei Y. Vyshinsky, of the U.S.S.R., brought up the 
question of the representation of China in the United 
Nations as he did at the opening of the eighth session a 
year before. 

Mr. Vyshinsky said that at the Geneva meetings the 
Chinese People’s Republic had legitimately and proper- 
ly taken the seat which rightfully belonged to it in the 
councils of the Great Powers, and he proposed that the 
Assembly now deem it essential that its representatives 
occupy the seat of China in the Assembly and in other 
organs of the United Nations. 

On behalf of the United States, on the other hand, 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., moved, as in the previous year, 
that the Assembly decide not to consider at its ninth 
session, during the current year, any such proposal. 
After debate, the United States motion was adopted by 
a vote of 43 to 11 (Burma, the Byelorussian S.S.R., 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, India, Norway, Poland, 
Sweden, the Ukrainian S.S.R., the U.S.S.R. and Yugo- 
slavia), with 6 abstentions (Afghanistan, Egypt, In- 
donesia, Saudi Arabia, Syria and Yemen). 

Burma, El Salvador, France, Lebanon, New Zealand, 
Pakistan, the U.S.S.R., the United States and Uruguay 
were appointed to the Credentials Committee, and, as 
at previous sessions, an ad hoc Political Committee was 
established to share the work of the First Committee. 

By secret ballot Dr. van Kleffens was elected President 
with 45 votes. Prince Wan Waithayakon, of Thailand, 
who had withdrawn his candidacy, nevertheless received 
three votes. Twelve delegations abstained. 

The eighth session of the Assembly, which had been 
recessed since December 9, 1953, was adjourned the 
day before—on September 20—with a minute of silent 
prayer or meditation, the same manner in which the 
ninth session was opened. 





: - ; 


The representatives standing in silent prayer or meditation. 


On the second day of the session the Assembly got 
down to organizational matters, and the General or 
Steering Committee began considering the provisional 
agenda and the allocation of issues to the Committees. 

Altogether, 67 items had been submitted, thirteen in 
a supplementary list. These latter included such political 
issues as Tunisia and Morocco, proposed by fourteen 
African and Asian Member states; the question of West 
Irian (West New Guinea), proposed by Indonesia; and 
the question of Cyprus, proposed by Greece. In sub- 


mitting this item Greece has suggested that the General 
Assembly should authorize a plebiscite in Cyprus to 
determine whether the people of this Eastern Mediter- 
ranean island wish to continue under British rule or 
prefer a union with Greece. 

Other questions on the supplementary list included 
such matters as the admission to the United Nations of 
Laos and Cambodia, the establishment of a world food 
reserve and a proposal for a new rule concerning the 
corrections of votes in the Assembly. 


The New President of the General Assembly 


> 


“Frisia non cantat”—“Friesland does 
not sing,” said Tacitus in a reference to 
the characteristics of the northern Neth- 
erlands provinces of Friesland, whose 
people, while they are widely recognized 
for their intelligence, are also said to be 
among the most stubborn and tenacious 
in the world. 


The great historian might reconsider 
his verdict were he to be present at the 
1954 session of the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly. For the session is meet- 
ing under the Presidency of one of 
“Frisia’s” most distinguished sons, Dr. 
Eelco van Kleffens of the Netherlands; 
and if past achievement in a succession 
of important international assignments 
is any criterion, the Assembly may well 
have a leader who, even if he does not 


ELCO NICOLAAS VAN KLEFFENS was born in the little 
Frisian town of Heerenveen, on November 17, 
1894. He will thus celebrate his sixtieth birthday dur- 
ing his tenure of the highest office in the United Na- 
tions. His parents were Henricus Cato van Kleffens, 


“sing,” is likely to give a notably bril- 
liant performance. 

In his speech accepting the Presiden- 
cy, Dr. van Kleffens told the Assembly 
that what the world expected from it 
in the unprecedentedly serious situation 
brought about by the threat of the ther- 
mo-nuclear bomb was “a contribution 
to general peace on a basis of live and 
let live.” 

Some idea of the extent of the new 
President’s own unflagging contribution 
to world peace may be gathered from a 
glance at his life. Philologists and believ- 
ers in omens, incidentally, may be inter- 
ested to learn that the literal translation 
of his name is “cliff-ness,” “ness”? mean- 
ing “‘a high point in the country,” used 
as a vantage place in case of flood and 
other disasters. 


District Attorney at Heerenveen, who later became 
District Advocate-General at Arnhem, and Jeannette 
Frésine Veenhoven. 

Soon after taking his Doctor of Laws degree at Ley- 
den University in 1918, with a thesis entitled “Relations 





between the Netherlands and Japan, 1605-1918,” the 
young lawyer embarked upon the diplomatic career 
which has brought him renown in his own country and 
throughout the world. 

After two years in the Secretariat of the League of 
Nations, Dr. van Kleffens entered the Netherlands For- 
eign Office, where he occupied a succession of increas- 
ingly responsible posts, culminating in his appointment 
as Foreign Minister in the crucial month of August 
1939, a few weeks before the outbreak of the Second 
World War. He served in this capacity throughout the 
war years, when the Dutch Government was in exile 
in London, and it was during this period that he wrote 
“Juggernaut over Holland,” a graphic account of the 
nazi invasion of his country. 

Among other things, the book tells of the dramatic 
escape to England by seaplane of the Foreign Manister 
and his wife, when the Cabinet decided that some of its 
members must attempt to leave the country for Allied 
territory, so that the voice of the lawful Government of 
the Netherlands should not be silenced. 

As well as being published in England and the United 
States, the book was smuggled into occupied Holland, 
where it ran into forty-six clandestine editions and gave 
considerable moral support to the Dutch people in 
their time of tribulation. It also made a very concrete 
contribution to their betterment, since it was circulated 
among members of the Amsterdam stock exchange at 
a rate of ten guilders an hour, the money going to the 
funds of the Dutch resistance. 


Early Concern with United Nations 

Dr. van Kleffens remained as Foreign Minister until 
February 1946, when he resigned in order to become 
his country’s representative on the United Nations Secu- 
rity Council. He retained his Cabinet rank, however, 
being appointed Minister without Portfolio. 

The new President’s connection with the United 
Nations dates from its earliest days. In 1945, he was 
Chairman of the Netherlands delegation to the San 
Francisco Conference, at which the United Nations 
Charter was drawn up. He also served as Chairman of 
his country’s delegation during the first part of the 
General Assembly’s first session, held in London in 
January 1946, and as Vice-Chairman during the sec- 
ond part of the session, which took place at Flushing 
Meadow, New York, in the autumn of the same year. 

After eighteen months as permanent representative 
to the United Nations, Dr. van Kleffens was appointed 
Netherlands Ambassador to Washington in July 1947. 
Here he remained until 1950 when, at his own request, 
made because of his wife’s health, he was transferred 
to Lisbon, where he served ever since as Netherlands 
Minister to Portugal. Upon his appointment to Lisbon, 
he was also made Minister of State, one of the highest 
posts the Netherlands can bestow. The office is a life- 
time one, and its occupants act as Advisers to the 
Throne. 

During his years at the Dutch Foreign Office, Dr. 
van Kleffens’ work included numerous vital undertak- 
ings in many different parts of the world. He was one 
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Madame Pandit and Dr. van Kleffens. 


of the signatories of the original Benelux union between 
Holland, Belgium and Luxembourg in 1944, and two 
years earlier, in 1942, he played an active part in two 
Washington conferences at which Allied plans for the 
prosecution of the war in the Pacific ware prepared. 

No account of Dr. van Kleffens’ career would be 
complete without a reference to one of his most cher- 
ished institutions, the Academy of International Law 
at The Hague, where students from all over the world 
gather each summer to attend courses in international 
law and related subjects by world-famous experts. In 
the early 1930’s, Dr. van Kleffens was appointed Sec- 
retary-General of the Academy, and he has remained 
a member of its Board, or “Curatorium,” ever since. 


A Philosophy for International Relations 


The new President’s wide experience has, of course, 
given him considerable insight into the conduct of 
international relations. In a recent letter to a leading 
Washington editor, he summed up his own beliefs in 
these matters as follows—and it will be noted that the 
credo is founded upon a “practical rule” for putting into 
effect the “live and let live” basis of which he spoke 
in his acceptance address to the General Assembly. 

“I have a very simple philosophy in this respect,” 
he wrote, “the old Roman trias of ‘honeste vivere; 
alterum non laedere; suum cuique tribuere’ (to live 
honorably; to give offence to none; and to give each 
his due). And I do not call that merely an abstract 
moral or legal principle, but a practical rule for living 
and letting live, capable of being applied by states and 
individuals alike, and perfectly valid even from the 
point of view of enlightened self-interest. It not only does 
not stand in the way of any international organization, 
but leaves open every possibility in this direction.” 





Dr. van Kleffens’ faith in the possibilities of the in- 
ternational organization whose highest office he now 
occupies was emphasized at a press conference which 
he held at United Nations Headquarters a few days 
before the Assembly opened. 

“It is nice to see an institution grow and develop 
when you have been active in bringing it into the 
world,” he said. “What was hope and vision in 1945 
at San Francisco is now a reality. Who can imagine 
the world today without the United Nations? It is as 
essential to our time as radio in the home. It is one of 
those things that would have to be invented if it were 
not there—we can no longer do without it.” 

Dr. van Kleffens went on to stress the responsibility 
of governments for making proper use of the machinery 
of the United Nations. Pointing out that the United 
Nations “is no more and no less than an instrument,” 
he said: “What it accomplishes or does not accomplish 
is a matter for the governments. A vacuum cleaner, 
if no one uses it, just goes to rust in an attic. The 
people to whom we should look to make it what its 
founders wanted it to be are the governments.” 

The new President also paid a high tribute to the 
functions of the press. He could not imagine the United 
Nations working “without a well-informed press,” he 
said, and he added that if he were elected, the door to 
the President’s office “will always be open” to reporters. 

So much for a brief outline of the new President’s 
public career. On the personal side, he is a man of 
conservative tastes, finding his chief pleasure in his 
home life. In 1935, Dr. van Kleffens married Miss 
Margaret Horstman, daughter of a Dutch father and 
an American mother. As well as an official apartment 
in Lisbon, the Minister and his wife have a country 
house, about twenty-five miles from the capital, where 
they spend as much time as possible, and where they 
like to entertain their friends in an informal manner. 


A House in Almocageme 

Situated in the tiny village of Almogagéme, near 
Sintra, the house is called Casal de Santa Filomena, 
“casal” being the Portuguese word for “married couple’s 
house.” Much time and thought has gone into the 
renovation of Santa Filomena, which was in a delapi- 
dated and primitive condition when Dr. and Mme. van 
Kleffens bought it some three years ago. Today, how- 
ever, it is in every sense of the word a perfect home: 
unpretentious, comfortable and charming, and with a 
garden into which Mme. van Kleffens has put a con- 
siderable amount of personal labor, the Méinister’s 
contribution being weeding and catching snails. 

Other favorite pastimes are sailing and walking, and 
on week-ends Dr. van Kleffens’ lithe, athletic figure is 
often to be seen striding over the rough, hilly paths 
near Almocagéme, followed by the bounding black 
form of the family poodle, Johnson (Jansen in Dutch). 
Johnson, incidentally, is not only one of Dr. and Mme. 
van Kleffens’ most treasured possessions, he is also 
something of an international celebrity in his own 
right. In New York as well as in Washington this high- 


spirited creature enlivened many gatherings both formal 
and informal, and it will doubtless be a matter of some 
disappointment to his numerous admirers here that he 
has not accompanied his master and mistress across 
the Atlantic this time. 

Whenever official duties allow, the Minister welcomes 
the chance of a quiet evening at home, reading or 
listening to classical music with his wife. He is an 
avid reader, especially of history, biography, law and 
sociology. He is also a highly accomplished linguist, 
being equally at home in four languages — Dutch, 
English, French and German—with Portuguese now 
a Close fifth, although he admits that this is one of the 
most difficult tongues he has so far tackled. Perhaps 
as a corollary to his linguistic abilities, he is an adept 
at “Scrabble”; indeed one close associate describes him 
as “a wizard” at the game. Curiously enough, however, 
despite his precise and brilliant legal mind, he is prac- 
tically allergic to mathematics in all forms. 


In Difficulties, a Challenge 

He is neat, orderly and meticulous in his personal 
as well as his official life, and anything he undertakes 
is carried through with unsparing thoroughness. A 
kindred characteristic is his remarkable resourcefulness. 
All problems, from minor daily difficulties to complex 
international issues, are met with a ready ingenuity 
and an indefatigable determination. The harder the 
problem, the greater the challenge, and the more Dr. 
van Kleffens welcomes a chance to solve it. He is 
helped inestimably in this by a quiet but unfailing sense 
of humor, which is magically effective in smoothing 
potentially thorny paths. 

In his manner, the new President is quiet and unas- 
suming. But as his many friends have good reason to 
know, beneath this unobtrusive exterior lies a wealth 
of wisdom and wit, and a warmth which brings him the 
enthusiastic loyalty of everyone who works for and 
with him. 

He is also phenomenally observant, with an eye for 
detail and a power of retaining it which often astonishes 
his associates. Add to this an exceptionally lucid mind, 
with an outstanding ability for concise formulation and 
balanced judgment, and it becomes apparent that the 
Assembly has a helmsman whose expert handling of 
the wheel may well make the 1954 session a memor- 
ably successful voyage. 

It also seems that Frisia does, after all, have a good 
deal to “sing” about. 


Dr. van Kleffens with Secretary-General 
Dag Hammarskjold (left) and his Executive Assistant, 
Andrew W. Cordier. 





International Aid in Search 


For Development Funds 


4 ben need for outside capital 

to help speed economic 
progress in the world’s less 
developed areas is becoming 
more and more obvious. Many 
of them have exceedingly low 
living standards. Per capita 
incomes are also low, often 
less than $50 a year. They cannot therefore easily step 
up their domestic savings quickly enough to make pos- 
sible an increase in investment for the rapid develop- 
ment required to close the widening gap in living stand- 
ards between the more and less developed countries. 
Hence the need for outside aid. 

There is, of course, general agreement that the money 
for economic development should come primarily from 
the less developed countries themselves, and efforts to 
step up domestic saving are being made, frequently 
with the help of the United Nations and of its related 
specialized agencies, including the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development. 

Thus, groups of United Nations experts have been set 
up to list ways in which these lands can best mobilize, 
increase and channel capital from their own resources. 
The United Nations Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East has also prepared studies to help. Semi- 
nars of experts have been arranged, too, by the United 
Nations. Here techniques and experiences in the field 
of domestic financing have been pooled for the general 
benefit of the less developed areas. A number of them 
have sought and obtained expert advice on taxation 
methods from the United Nations Technical Assistance 
Administration. And the International Bank has advised 
several of its member countries on the creation of na- 
tional development agencies, in addition to making loans 
to several such credit institutions. 

But the domestic savings are still not enough to pro- 
vide the investments needed to maintain living stand- 
ards at existing levels of subsistence. The rapid growth 


Finding the money needed to speed eco- 
nomic progress is a major problem for 
less developed countries. This article 
describes some of the proposals before 
the United Nations and International 
Bank to help them solve that problem. 


in population so characteristic 
of many less developed coun- 
tries only adds to the problem. 
They still have great difficulty 
in simply keeping their heads 
above the deep waters of 
poverty, hunger, disease and 
ignorance. 

They have long been caught up in a vicious circle of 
low incomes, low savings, low investment, low produc- 
tivity and production, and again low incomes. Any 
significant increase in domestic savings that may be 
attained under these circumstances is as a general rule 
only possible at the expense of depressing the already 
low living standards. It would mean tightening the belt 
on hungry stomachs. 

These are some of the main arguments which have 
been advanced again and again in United Nations de- 
bates and studies on the need for external financial aid. 

How much capital from abroad, then, is necessary? 
Estimates, of course, vary. Some years ago, for in- 
stance, the Food and Agriculture Organization cal- 
culated that $4,000,000,000 a year was necessary for 
a satisfactory job of development. One group of United 
Nations experts has assessed the annual capital require- 
ments for rapid development at more than $19 billion, 
of which over $10 billion would have to come from 
abroad. A more recent United Nations study puts the 
foreign capital needs of less developed countries at 
between $10,000,000,000 and $14,000,000,000 a 
year. Of this amount, however, no more than $1,500,- 
000,000, if that, is invested annually in these areas. 

Others give lower figures, for some have disagreed 
with such estimates. The demand, however, for out- 
side capital remains undiminished. One source of 
course, is the International Bank. Between the time 
it began operations—a little more than seven years ago 
—and September 1, 1954, it had lent a total of about 
$2,006,558,000, in the form of 107 loans to thirty- 





six different countries and territories. More than 
three quarters of this amount has gone into economic 
development schemes, mostly in less developed areas. 

Behind these figures is an exciting panorama of eco- 
nomic growth in many parts of the world. 

In the fertile fields of Chile, for instance, in the tropi- 
cal valleys of Colombia, across the mountainous coun- 
tryside of Nicaragua, there are hundreds of tractors at 
work today. Bought with the aid of Bank loans, they 
are helping farmers to grow more food. 

In Yugoslavia, trucks purchased with Bank loans 
are hauling timber from the forests to lumber and paper 
mills where it is processed by machinery also bought 
with Bank aid. 

In the Central Plain of India, one of the largest fleets 
of tractors in the world is clearing away crop-strangling 
kans grass to transform 1,500,000 acres of wasteland 
into wheat land. A Bank loan of $10,000,000 is mak- 
ing a vital contribution to this scheme to help meet the 
growing demands of India’s growing millions for more 
food. 

In Turkey, the International Bank has helped to ex- 
pand private industry through the Industrial Develop- 
ment Bank to which it has given both financial and 
technical assistance. 

In Ethiopia, heavy equipment bought with Bank 
loans is used to repair and improve the roads. In some 
stretches, a journey which used to take twelve hours 
can now be completed in four. 

Bank loans are also at work in Iraq. There, enormous 
earth-moving machines, driven by Bedouin tribesmen, 
have been shifting more than 40,000,000 tons of earth 
to form a channel to divert the flood-waters of the Tigris 
from Baghdad and the fertile fields surrounding that 
city. 

A considerable proportion of Bank loans has gone 
to help finance projects in various parts of the world 
which probably affect the lives of more people than 
any other scheme aided by that agency, namely, 
schemes to generate and distribute electric power. 

Thus, in Brazil, Bank funds helped to make possible 
one of the world’s most remarkable feats in civil engi- 
neering: the Paraiba-Pirai Diversion by which river 
waters are raised 100 feet above the level of the river 
and then dropped 1,000 feet onto the enormous turbines 
of the generating plants. In Thailand, Bank money is 
helping to build a dam across the Chao Pya, the coun- 
try’s main transportation artery, to permit all-the-year- 
round navigation in an area without roads or railroads, 
to make possible the generation of hydro-electric power, 
and to provide irrigation water for over 2,000,000 acres 
of rice lands. And Bank loans are helping India with 
its vast multi-purpose scheme in the Damodar Valley 
for flood control, irrigation and generation of power 
intended to make more effective use of that region’s 
considerable natural resources. 

In the immediate postwar period, the Bank concen- 
trated much of its activities on aiding in the task of 
reconstruction. But its work in encouraging economic 
development has grown steadily. For the past few 


years, most of its loans have been directed to this end. 

It does not, however, have the money at its disposal 
to meet all the growing demands for swifter develop- 
ment. 

Other possibilities of financing have accordingly been 
explored by both the International Bank and the ap- 
propriate United Nations organs. Steps have been taken 
to encourage not only the mobilization of domestic 
capital in less developed economies but also an increase 
in the flow of capital, both private and public, to coun- 
tries in the process of economic growth. 

Private capital has been the more traditional form 
of investment from abroad. Much attention has been 
given to ways whereby those seeking to attract foreign 
private capital and those able to provide it might both 
expand their form of financing. For, as the Economic 
and Social Council recognized last April in making 
recommendations for such an increase, private capital 
from abroad contributes to a rise in living standards, 
“by assisting in the development of natural resources, 
the expansion and diversification of agricultural and 
industrial production and the growth of technical skills.” 

But, as the Council has also recognized, foreign pri- 
vate investment in recent decades “has not been com- 
mensurate with the needs in those areas where rapid 
development is essential for economic progress.” 

For one thing, foreign private capital does not always 
consider the climate for investment in these lands favor- 
able. 


Need for Basic Projects 


Again, speedier development often requires many 
major long-term projects basic for further development 
schemes of a more immediately remunerative nature. 
Private capital is not normally attracted to such basic 
projects, as was pointed out in the Economic and Social 
Council last July, because the prospects of remunera- 
tion are remote. It has therefore become necessary to 
call on public capital. Participation by the International 
Bank in such investments, however, is limited by that 
agency’s articles of association. Hence the proposal for 
an international system of grants-in-aid or long-term, 
low-interest loans to speed the process of development 
by helping to finance projects basic for further de- 
velopment. 

One of the basic projects needed may be a new irri- 
gation scheme to enable farmers to increase their out- 
put of food, thus raising not only their own earnings 
but also perhaps the export earnings of their country. 
Another basic project may be a road to enable farmers 
in remote areas to market crops which they would not 
otherwise be tempted to grow in more marked quantity. 
New roads may also attract factories to new areas. 
Housing may be necessary to bring workers to an area 
or industry short of labor. More hospitals and health 
services could stamp out widespread diseases lowering 
productivity. More schools to end illiteracy obviously 
make it easier to teach more productive techniques in 
areas economically hampered by the inability of vast 
numbers either to read or write. 





Some of these development schemes obviously do not 
readily and directly pay for themselves though they 
open the way to new economic ventures which do. 
Other basic projects are slow-yielding or low-yielding. 
They do not always produce enough profits and revenue 
to prove sufficiently attractive to the more usual invest- 
ment or loan sources. They have therefore been 
described as basic “economic and social overhead 
projects,” some of which may be “non-self-liquidating.” 

They provide, as it were, the chassis on which to 
build the economic engine of the less developed 
countries. 

It is to help in paying for the construction of this 
“chassis” that the creation of a Special United Nations 
Fund for Economic Development has been proposed 
for making grants or long-term, low-interest loans to 
help the less developed countries speed the rate of their 
economic development. 

Detailed plans for setting it up “as soon as circum- 
stances permit” were drawn up in the early part of 
1953. They were proposed by a nine-member commit- 
tee appointed in accordance with a General Assembly 
resolution of January 1952. 

These plans, which are still in the blueprint stage, 
envisage a Special United Nations Fund for Economic 
Development (known for short as SUNFED) with an 
initial capital equivalent to $250,000,000, in the form 
of voluntary contributions pledged by at least thirty 
governments. These might be non-Members as well as 
Members of the United Nations and specialized agen- 
cies. It was also recommended, however, that SUNFED 
should have the authority to appeal for and accept con- 
tributions from non-governmental and private sources. 

The Fund is envisaged as an international organiza- 
tion separate from but working closely with the United 
Nations and in accordance with the principles of the 
United Nations Charter. 

Basis for Contributions 

Governments, the “committee of nine” also proposed, 
should base their voluntary contributions for loan and 
grant purposes on their own assessment of their ability 
to contribute according to their economic strength and 
resources. 

Another possibility to be borne in mind, should the 
appropriate time come, would be the savings that 
could result from cuts in arms expenditures, as the 
General Assembly had suggested in January 1952. 
These would provide an additional source of income 
for the Fund. 

Some countries might, in addition, find it necessary 
to consider special factors in assessing their ability to 
contribute to the Fund—factors such as commitments 
assumed for other forms of aid in developing under- 
developed economies, or the occurrence of widespread 
natural calamities. 

For how long should SUNFED function? The commit- 
tee of nine did not commit itself on this point. It 
agreed with a previous view of the Assembly that “an 
international system of grants-in-aid should not be 
established on a permanent basis.” But it also thought 


that “a continuing organization is likely to be required 
for some years after the starting of the Fund.” 

How in that case should SUNFED’s resources be 
replenished from time to time? The annual conferences 
of participating governments held to review progress, 
problems and activities of the Fund, it was recom- 
mended, could also be used periodically for replenish- 
ing the operational budget. Long-term forecasts of the 
Fund’s needs and prospects, could be made every third 
year at such conferences. 

Aid, under the committee’s proposals, will be given 
solely to governments and then only at their request. 
This provision is intended to ensure that the requests 
made fit in with and contribute to their economic 
development policies. It is also a provision to prevent 
the operations of the Fund being used as a means of 
foreign economic and political interference in the in- 
ternal affairs of the countries assisted by it. In deciding 
on requests for aid, the Fund is to be influenced neither 
by the political structure of the country asking for 
assistance, nor by the race cr religion of its inhabitants. 

Financial assistance would be governed by precise 
agreements between the Fund and the government 
receiving aid. 

The Fund would, of course, aid only those countries 
which are contributing members of it. Governments 
receiving assistance, the committee also recommended, 
should: 


(i) show that other means of external financial 
aid have been either inappropriate or else unavail- 


able in whole or in part; 

(ii) strive to mobilize and use their domestic and 
external resources effectively for economic develop- 
ment; 

(iii) take steps to check inflationary pressures; 

(iv) aim at evolving integrated development pro- 
grams; 

(v) avail themselves fully of the technical assist- 
ance services of the United Nations, specialized 
agencies, and other organizations, whether public or 
private; 

(vi) provide from their own resources part of the 
finances for the projects aided by the Fund, or for 
related projects or other development schemes. 


Aid from SUNFED would thus be essentially of a sup- 
plementary and complementary nature. 

Further, it would be left to the Fund to decide, in 
agreement with the country concerned, whether the aid 
given should be in the form of a grant or a loan or a 
combination of both. Terms of loans, such as interest 
rates or the repayment period, would be more liberal to 
borrowers than the best currently available from either 
the International Bank or commercial sources. The 
Fund, moreover, would not attempt to recover the prin- 
cipal or ask for interest in cases where this would 
jeopardize a country’s economic development. 

It is not contemplated that funds should be ear- 
marked in advance for specific types of projects. 

In the early phase of operations, aid would be granted 





on the merits of individual applications for assistance. 
In cases where a country might ask aid for more than 
one project, the Fund would, in accordance with Gen- 
eral Assembly directives, give priority to requests for 
help in increasing food production, in carrying out land 
reform measures, and in evolving integrated develop- 
ment programs aimed at a balanced development of 
the various sectors of that country’s economy. Priority 
would also be given to projects of immediate benefit 
to several countries, to those aimed at promoting trade 
between two or more countries, and also to those which 
would yield early results and thus show the value of 
the Fund. 

Aid will not, under the committee’s proposals, be 
limited to self-liquidating projects. It would be for the 
government requesting aid to decide whether a project 
is non-self-liquidating or not. Thus, if the project were 
an irrigation works, it could be regarded as non-self- 
liquidating if the government were to distribute water 
to farmers free or at a nominal fee. But if it was decided 
to charge farmers for supplying water, the project 
would be regarded as one that would eventually pay 
for itself. Similarly, one government might decide to 
charge for medical services necessary to improve the 
health of workers and thus their productivity, while an- 
other government would provide these services free. 


Control and Management 


What about control and management of SUNFED? 
Power to decide major policy directives and to review 


progress, the committee proposed, should rest with a 
General Council, where all governments taking part in 
the Fund would meet annually. 

Day-to-day control of the Fund? That would be 
exercised by an Executive Board of eight to twelve 
Directors, elected by the Council every second year. 
Half of the Board would be chosen from major con- 
tributors to the Fund, and half from the other Fund 
members, the latter Directors being elected on a basis 
of reasonable georgraphical distribution. 

The Board, it was further proposed, should appoint 
a Director-General, in consultation with the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations. He would serve both as 
the Chief Executive Officer of the Fund and as Chair- 
man of the Board without the right to vote, except for 
a casting vote in the event of a tie vote among other 
Directors. 

The Director-General and his staff (who are to be 
governed by United Nations staff regulations) would 
conduct negotiations, conclude agreements, maintain the 
necessary working relations with governments seeking 
aid, and manage the Fund’s disbursements authorized 
by the Executive Board. 

Representatives of the United Nations, the Technical 
Assistance Board, the International Bank and the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund would be invited to attend 
all Executive Board meetings with the right to discuss 
but not the right to vote. Representatives of other spe- 
cialized agencies would also be invited to meetings of 
specific concern to them. 


The Fund would, moreover, report once every year 
to the Economic and Social Council. 

It has taken several years for the suggestion for 
a system of international aid to help pay for “economic 
and social overhead” projects to get to the blueprint 
stage. The idea was raised in the United Nations as far 
back as April 1949. That was at a meeting of the Sub- 
Commission for Economic Development, a subsidiary 
of the Economic and Social Council which no longer 
exists. 

On that oecasion, the Chairman of the Sub-Commis- 
sion proposed the creation of a new international 
agency to be known as the United Nations Economic 
Development Authority. He envisaged it as a means of 
supplementing other channels of foreign financing, the 
aid to take the form normally of loans with liberal re- 
payment terms and nominal interest charges rather 
than grants. 

The idea of a new international financing venture 
provoked considerable discussion at subsequent sessions 
of both the Economic and Social Council and the Gen- 
eral Assembly. But it took some time before it was 
decided, in principle, to create a system of grants and 
long-term, low-interest loans within the United Nations 
framework. 

That decision was taken on January 12, 1952 when 
the General Assembly called for detailed plans for 
establishing a special fund “as soon as circumstances 
permit.” 

Why the proviso “as soon as circumstances permit”? 

Representatives of the less developed countries, as 
might be expected, were strongly in favor of the pro- 
posed Fund. Many of those from the more developed 
countries, while voting for the Assembly’s decision, 
pointed out, however, that their governments were not 
in a position, as yet, to contribute to such a fund. 

For one thing, their heavy defence expenditures 
necessitated by world tensions, made it extremely diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to increase the amounts they 
were already providing to help pay for various schemes, 
international and multinational as well as bilateral, for 
aiding the development of less-developed economies. 
The proposed Special Fund would have to depend pri- 
marily on these more developed countries for contribu- 
tions. But seeing that such contributions would not be 
readily forthcoming, it would only cause disappoint- 
ment with the United Nations to call for the immediate 
creation of the Fund. 

Detailed plans for creating the Fund, but only “as 
soon as circumstances permit” were eventually drawn 
up—in the proposals for SUNFED described earlier. 

These proposals were discussed both by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council and the General Assembly 
in 1953. 

The Assembly adopted two resolutions bearing on 
the question of an international fund, within the United 
Nations framework, to help in the reconstruction and 
development of less developed countries. 

By one resolution, adopted on a vote of 44-0, with 
six abstentions, governments of Member states declared 
themselves ready, when internationally supervised 











world-wide disarmament has progressed sufficiently, to 
ask their peoples to devote a portion of the savings 
therefrom to such a fund. 

Some Members abstained because they feared that 
the resolution meant that establishment of the fund 
would be made conditional on disarmament and would 
lead to delay in setting up this source of aid. 

Others, however, disagreed. Savings from disarma- 
ment, they felt, would constitute merely an additional 
source of finance. 

The latter point was expressed in the second Assem- 
bly resolution which hoped also that conditions favor- 
able to the creation of an international fund would be 
established in the near future. This resolution (ap- 
proved by 46 votes to 0, with 5 abstentions) arranged 
for further examination during 1954 of the proposals 
for SUNFED. 

Raymond Scheyven, of Belgium—the 
President in 1953—-was appointed to examine com- 
ments invited from Members of the United Nations and 
specialized agencies on these proposals and on the 
extent to which they might be expected to give material 
and moral support to a body like SUNFED. 

Two reports were requested of him. The first was an 
interim report to the Economic and Social Council. The 
other was a final report to the General Assembly session 
scheduled to begin in September 1954. 


Council’s 


Report to Council 


The interim report was taken up by the Council in 
July 1954, when Mr. Scheyven also made an oral state- 
ment giving additional information. 

Eighty-five governments were asked for their com- 
ments on SUNFED. Thirty-six had replied, the Council 
was told. Mr. Scheyven divided their answers into three 
broad categories. 

First, there were the views of the less developed 
countries. 

One point they made was that the world situation, 
particularly that of the less developed countries, 
demanded that SUNFED be set up as soon as possible. 
Also, present world economic conditions, especially 
those in the highly developed countries, seemed favor- 
able to the mobilization of the capital needed for the 
Fund to begin operations at once. Even if provided 
with only modest resources, the Fund would be an im- 
portant part of the United Nations machinery for fimanc- 
ing economic development. It was now time to draft 
the Fund’s statutes on the basis of the recommenda- 
tions of the committee of nine. 

The less developed countries also stated that they 
were prepared to contribute as far as their means per- 
mitted to the finances of the Fund. 

The second group of replies came from industrialized 
countries which, while accepting the idea of a Special 
Fund, expressed serious reservations about the advis- 
ability and feasibility of setting it up either at the present 
time or even in the near future. 

The General Assembly, they recalled, had made the 
creation of an international fund conditional upon 
supervised disarmament which would make it possible 





to devote the resources at present absorbed by defence 
expenditures to the fund. That condition, however, had 
not yet been fulfilled. Moreover, the economic position 
of these countries—especially their heavy defence ex- 
penditures — did not permit them to make an ap- 
propriate contribution at this stage. 

Nor, these replies further stressed, was it likely that 
the less developed countries themselves would welcome 
diversion of the resources now being made available 
for aiding their economic development to an untried 
special fund. 

This second group of replies also questioned the wis- 
dom of setting up yet another international institution 
in view of financial difficulties so recently encountered 
by technical assistance and other international aid 
ventures. 

In addition, some of the industrialized countries in 
this group observed that even when supervised disarma- 
ment was attained, they would still find it necessary 
to make investments in their own territories to ensure 
economic and financial stability. Account would also 
have to be taken of the special obligations of some of 
these countries toward their overseas territories. 

Certain of the industrialized countries made a fur- 
ther point that they would only be able to contribute 
to the Fund if the United States, too, was a participant. 

Canada, the United Kingdom, the United States, New 
Zealand, Sweden, the Federal Republic of Germany 
and Switzerland were among the countries included in 
the second category. 

A different set of opinions, however, came from an- 
other group of industrialized countries. They thought 
it neither necessary nor desirable to make the creation 
of the Special Fund conditional on disarmament. Their 
view, as summed up in Mr. Scheyven’s interim report, 
is that the amount of $250,000,000 proposed as the 
initial capital of the Fund “is only an infinitesimal 
fraction of the world’s total annual defence expendi- 
ture.” 

Indeed, a greater effort to provide economic aid for 
the less developed countries might in itself help to re- 
lieve international tension and pave the way for a reduc- 
tion of armaments. “Existing economic conditions in 
the underdeveloped countries are a serious cause of 
disequilibrium which is in itself a threat to peace.” 

Some of the industrialized countries in this third 
category—among them, Denmark, the Netherlands, 
Norway and Italy—were prepared to contribute im- 
mediately to the Fund, within the limits of their re- 
sources. Others, as Mr. Scheyven told the Economic 
and Social Council, indicated that the amount of their 
contribution would depend on the achievement of a 
general reduction in armaments. He included Belgium, 
France, Luxembourg and Japan among these countries. 

Mr. Scheyven also observed, however, that the vari- 
ous countries contemplated taking part in the Special 
Fund only if it were established on what they considered 
a realistic basis. By this was meant the participation of 
a sufficient number of states, including the industrialized 
countries and, in any event, the United States. This 

attitude was a wise one, he thought, for he was himself 





against creating a fund that lacked sufficient financial 
resources. 

His consultations with governments have however, 
shown a growth of support in the past year for creation 
of the Special Fund. At the 1953 session of the General 
Assembly, nearly all the industrialized countries made 
disarmament under international control an essential 
prerequisite for setting up the Fund. Today there are 
eight of them which no longer insist on that condition, 
as Mr. Scheyven indicated to the Council. 

Their attitude has changed, he said, because they 
have become convinced that the development of the 
less developed economies is an urgent problem, the 
solution of which will help to ease international tension 
and promote peace. 

He hoped that, in return, the less developed coun- 
tries would not under-estimate the magnitude of the 
economic problems confronting the industrialized coun- 
tries. What the latter had done to aid the process of 
economic development either through the United Na- 
tions or under bilateral and unilateral agreements 
should not be forgotten. 

But he also thought that there was an urgent need 
for setting up SUNFED. The interests of world peace, as 
he explained to the Council, demand action to combat 
the abject poverty afflicting nearly two thirds of the 
human race, for that poverty is a root cause of the 
political instability prevailing in the world today. 

Aid by the more developed countries will also be in 
their own economic interests, he added. Development 
of the under-developed economies will increase their 
capacity to import goods from the industrialized coun- 
tries. This will help to make a permanent solution of 
recession problems possible and also the creation of 
that international financial equilibrium now being sought 
in vain through trade between the richer countries. 

The less developed countries, Mr. Scheyven also 
noted, have a great need for capital goods, the produc- 
tion of which is closely allied to armaments manufac- 
ture. Economic development of these countries thus 
constitutes the best bridge between an armaments 
economy and a peace economy. 

Explaining the reasons why creation of a body like 
SUNFED had been proposed, he said that in helping to 
set up projects basic for further development, it would 
help to create more and more opportunities for profit- 
able investment and so bring the time nearer for financ- 
ing expansion solely by commercial methods. The Fund, 
as Mr. Scheyven saw it, would thus be of aid to private 
capital investment and to existing international institu- 
tions. 

In the course, however, of the ensuing debate in the 
Economic and Social Council, some Members cau- 
tioned against undue haste in setting up the Special 
Fund. One argument was that SUNFED would not be 
able to function successfully without continuing con- 
tributions many times the initial capital of $250,000,- 
000 suggested to get the Fund started. These amounts 
would obviously not be forthcoming. It was even doubt- 
ful if the initial $250,000,000 could be obtained. Nor 
would it help the less developed countries to secure 


money for SUNFED merely by diverting resources from 
existing economic development programs. 

Another argument was that nothing would com- 
promise the eventual success of SUNFED more than 
setting it up without ensuring enough initial capital and 
substantial subsequent contributions. 

Representatives of the less developed countries, on 
the other hand, pressed for the creation of SUNFED, the 
role of which would be not to replace, but to comple- 
ment the present forms of financial aid from abroad. 

Moreover, aS one representative put it, enough 
money to start SUNFED could be obtained without the 
slightest harm being done to defence efforts. By divert- 
ing only $1 out of every $340 spent on armaments, 
enough money to start SUNFED could be obtained. 

The Council did finally, note there was an increasing 
moral support and also more material support for the 
creation of the Special Fund. 

“Basic development of the world economy,” its unani- 
mous resolution also stated, “is a necessary condition 
for promoting such international relationships as are 
propitious for the maintenance of peace and world 
prosperity.” Declaring that the present rate of develop- 
ment of the less developed countries in general is un- 
satisfactory, that the present world situation calls for 
accelerating that development, the Council recom- 
mended that the General Assembly urge governments 
to review their respective positions in regard to giving 
material backing to SUNFED, in accordance with changes 
in the international situation and other relevant factors. 
Also recommended was an extension of Mr. Scheyven’s 
appointment to enable him to continue his consultations 
with governments. 


International Finance Corporation 

Ways of encouraging the role of private enterprise in 
the development of the less developed economies have 
also received considerable attention—from both the 
United Nations and the International Bank. 

One proposal under study for some years is for an 
international finance corporation to help stimulate 
private investment in development projects by bringing 
together investment opportunities, capital (both domestic 
and foreign) and experienced management. It would 
help to finance productive private undertakings through 
equity investments and loans without government guar- 
antee. Such an agency, as a Bank report of April 1952 
has stated, will make a valuable contribution in filling 
“an important gap in the existing international ma- 
chinery for financing economic development.” 

The International Bank itself is not permitted to 
make equity investments. And it can only make loans 
for use by private borrowers if repayment of that loan 
is guaranteed by the government or central bank of the 
country to which the loan goes. 

The most immediate contribution of this corporation, 
as envisaged by the Bank, will be to provide funds to 
enable private investors, both domestic and foreign to 
undertake promising projects at present held back by 
inadequacy of capital. Such investment opportunities 
are to be found in nearly all the less developed coun- 
tries, the Bank believes. 





With the offer of financial participation by the 
proposed corporation, private investors might, it is felt, 
be encouraged to embark on sound investment opportu- 
nities in the less developed countries. 

Another reason advanced for such a financing agency 
is that it might, because of its international character, 
encourage investors to embark on ventures which they 
would otherwise be reluctant to undertake not so much 
because of lack of capital but rather because of lack of 
confidence. Indeed, some investment experts consulted 
by the Bank think this may well be the most important 
single contribution that the corporation could make. 

How much will be needed to get the corporation 
going, once its establishment has been decided on? It 
would, says the latest Bank report on the subject, have 
to start operations on a modest scale and expand only 
gradually. It could begin work readily with available 
funds of, say, from $50,000,000 to $100,000,000. 

But because of the necessarily speculative character 
of its investments, the Bank thinks it unlikely that the 
corporation can raise any considerable amount of funds 
in the near future by selling its own securities. Con- 
tribution of capital by participating governments, the 
Bank maintains, is thus “the only practical avenue of 
approach.” 

The less developed countries of the world continue 
to support the proposal for creating the corporation. 
But the key capital-exporting countries—on whom the 
corporation would have to depend for most of its 
funds—“are not,” to quote a Bank report of June 
1954, “at the present time ready to commit themselves 
to subscribe to its capital, and some doubt the sound- 
ness of the idea in principle.” 

There is no decision as yet on whether or not the 
corporation should be established. The Bank, however, 
still maintains its interest in the proposal. It has 
continued to stress the contribution which such an 
agency, affiliated to the Bank, might make in filling 
“an important gap in the existing international 
machinery for financing economic development.” 

Last August the Economic and Social Council asked 
the Bank to continue consultations with countries that 
might be in a position to provide capital for the cor- 
poration, to report on these consultations and on any 
further suggestions about the provision of capital and 
the structure and functions of such a body. 

At the same time, the Council recommended that the 
General Assembly ask Members of the United Nations 
who might be in a position to contribute capital for 
the corporation to keep the problem under review. 


Attracting Private Investment 


Methods of creating a favorable climate for invest- 
ment of foreign private capital in the less developed 
areas have also been given much attention in the United 
Nations, as indicated earlier. 

A number of detailed recommendations to encourage 
an increase in the flow of such capital, for instance, 
have been drawn up for approval at the current Gen- 
eral Assembly session by the Council. 
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Some are addressed to countries seeking to attract 
private capital, some to those able to export it. 

Thus, the Council would have the Assembly recom- 
mend that the former group of countries continue to 
“re-examine, wherever necessary, domestic policies, 
legislation and administrative practices with a view to 
improving the investment climate; avoid unduly burden- 
some taxation; avoid discrimination against foreign 
investments; facilitate the import by investors of capital 
goods, machinery and component materials needed for 
new investment; make adequate provision for the re- 
mission of earnings and the repatriation of capital.” 

Other recommendations addressed to countries seek- 
ing private capital from abroad include the develop- 
ment of domestic and foreign information services and 
other ways of informing potential foreign investors of 
business opportunities and of the relevant laws and 
regulations governing foreign enterprise. 

Appropriate measures to be taken by countries able 
to export private capital are also envisaged in the Coun- 
cil’s resolution. Thus, it is suggested that they continue 
to “re-examine, wherever necessary, domestic policies, 
legislation and administrative practices with a view to 
encouraging the flow of capital to capital importing 
countries.” They should also ensure to potential in- 
vestors “the availability of the fullest possible informa- 
tion on foreign investment opportunities and on the 
conditions and outlook for investment in individual 
foreign countries.” 

Other Council proposals include one whereby the 
Assembly would recommend that countries able to pro- 
vide capital “impress on investors the importance of 
endeavoring to secure local capital participation in their 
foreign enterprises wherever feasible and appropriate.” 

Among the further measures recommended by the 
Council is the negotiation of appropriate treaties and 
agreements between both groups of countries for stimu- 
lating the flow of capital to the less developed areas, 
including treaties on double taxation. 

Those countries importing capital and those export- 
ing it, it is further proposed, should consider the desir- 
ability and feasibility of setting up investment corpora- 
tions in individual countries to encourage the partici- 
pation of private investors. 


* * * 


The United Nations and the specialized agencies have 
thus devoted much time and effort to stimulating the 
financing of economic development. In so doing they 
have helped to focus the attention of people all over 
the world on the urgent need of the less developed 
countries for capital, private as well as public, domestic 
as well as foreign, and national as well as international. 

Awareness of that need has grown steadily in the 
postwar years, reflecting the growth of an international 
ethic of mutual aid. It is an awareness typical of the 
modern age, the first since the dawn of history in which, 
to quote the eminent British historian Arnold J. Toyn- 
bee, “mankind has dared to believe it practicable to 
make the benefits of civilization available to the whole 
human race.” 





Growth of a Day 


Hopefully Observed 


on a Global Basis 


Ninth Anniversary 
of United Nations 
on October 24 


= United Nations has recognized from the start 
that it cannot achieve its purpose unless the peoples 
of the world are fully informed of its aims and activi- 
ties. 

rhus, when the General Assembly declared, in 1947, 
that October 24, the anniversary of the coming into 
force of the Charter of the United Nations, should 
thenceforth be officially called “United Nations Day,” 
it also provided that the day should be devoted to 
making known to the peoples of the world the aims 
and achievements of the United Nations and to gain- 
ing their support for its work. The Assembly invited 
Member governments to cooperate with the United 
Nations in securing observance of this anniversary. 

Throughout the Organization’s brief existence, the 
peoples have become increasingly conscious of United 
Nations Day. Last year the day was observed in 
seventy-four countries. This year on October 24, ninth 
anniversary of the date on which the United Nations 
became a reality, the observances are expected to be 
even more widespread. 

Two dates in the formative days of the United 
Nations are significant. On June 26, 1945, the Charter 
was signed by all the countries which participated in 
the San Francisco Conference—they had unanimously 
approved it the day before. The Charter was to come 
into force upon the deposit with the Government of 
the United States of ratifications by China, France, 
the Soviet Union, the United Kingdom and the United 
States—the five permanent members of the Security 
Council—and by a majority of the other signatory 
states. 


The 1954 United Nations Day Poster. 


October 24, 1945—four months after the signing— 
is the other significant date. By that time the Big 
Five and twenty-four other signatory states had de- 
posited their ratifications, and the Charter went into 
effect. By the end of the year all the other original 
signatories had also ratified it. 


How the Day Originated 

In 1947, the second anniversary of the signing of 
the Charter on June 26 was widely observed through- 
out the world by celebrations, meetings, broadcasts and 
special articles in the press. Statesmen of many coun- 
tries broadcast messages pledging support for the 
United Nations and for the principles of the Charter. 

This commemoration proved very valuable in pro- 
moting understanding of the aims and activities of 
the United Nations, the first Secretary-General, Trygve 
Lie, told the General Assembly in a memorandum 
dated August 21, 1947. He therefore suggested that 
June 26 should be known in future as “United Nations 
Charter Day” and be devoted by Member governments 
and the United Nations to reminding the peoples of 
the world of the purposes of the United Nations and 
to giving them a report on the progress made toward 
carrying out those purposes. 

Mr. Lie pointed out that numerous non-govern- 
mental organizations and educational leaders had also 
suggested that, in addition to “Charter Day,” the date 
of the coming into force of the Charter should, in 
future, be known as “United Nations Peace Day.” 
They had proposed that this day should be devoted 





to commemoration of a more general character, the 
aim of which would be, in particular, to build up, on 
the part of students and non-governmental organiza- 
tions, a better understanding of international relations 
and of the contribution which each nation could make 
in that connection. They had suggested that October 
24 was more suitable than June 26 for that particular 
purpose, because on the latter date the schools in the 
northern hemisphere were on vacation, and it had 
been hoped that this effort toward international under- 
standing would be worldwide. 

Mr. Lie added: “The Organization clearly should 
avail itself of all possible opportunities to instill in 
the minds of peoples everywhere a thorough under- 
standing of the United Nations, so that it may profit 
from their support in facing the complex problems 
of the world. The Secretary-General feels justified, 
therefore, in putting this proposal also before the 
General Assembly.” 

He presented a draft resolution covering both pro- 
posals. When the matter was taken up in the Assem- 
bly’s Sixth (Legal) Committee in October 1947, the 
Philippines proposed the selection of one day to be 
called “United Nations Day” instead of having a 
United Nations Charter Day and a United Nations 
Peace Day. After discussion, several proposals were 
voted on: 

That there should be two United Nations Days— 
unanimously rejected; 

that there should be one United Nations Day— 
unanimously adopted; 

that United Nations Day should be on June 26— 
twenty affirmative votes with no further vote taken; 

that United Nations Day should be on October 24 
—twenty-one affirmative votes with no further vote 
taken. 

The date of October 24 was therefore accepted, 
and a draft resolution of the Secretariat, suggesting 
that that date should be called United Nations Day 
instead of United Nations Peace Day, was accepted. 

A few days later, on October 31, 1947, the General 


Assembly unanimously declared that October 24 should 
henceforth be officially called United Nations Day. It 
then set forth the purposes to which the day should 
be devoted and invited the cooperation of Member 


governments. 


How the Day Is Observed 

Since then United Nations Day each year has pro- 
vided an excellent opportunity to promote public un- 
derstanding of the United Nations. In many countries 
the original idea has been expanded so that the entire 
week of October 24 is observed as United Nations 
Week. 

The response has been satisfying. Public gatherings 
consist mainly of. flag-raising ceremonies, banquets, 
parades and concerts at which government officials 
and persons active in promoting the spread of informa- 
tion about the United Nations give speeches. News 
reports and photographs of these events are featured 
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in newspapers. Many publications carry articles and 
editorials on United Nations affairs. 

Educational institutions particularly emphasize 
United Nations Day with lessons, plays, lectures, ex- 
hibits, films, filmstrips and make-believe United Nations 
meetings. In several countries the day is a school 
holiday, with celebrations held the previous day. 

Radio stations and networks carry United Nations 
Day talks and cover celebrations. Some add round- 
table and panel discussions to their regular programs. 

Special cancellation of mail posted October 24 is 
widely practised. Special stamps commemorating the 
United Nations are sometimes issued by Member or 
non-Member countries. The United Nations itself issues 
its own United Nations Day commemorative stamps, 
and many exhibits consist of United Nations stamps. 

Actively responsible for the organization of United 
Nations Day celebrations around the world are non- 
governmental organizations and educational institu- 
tions. They distribute literature, posters, wall charts, 
leaflets and pamphlets; organize and publicize the 
celebrations; and stimulate activity by all media of 
information. 

The observances at United Nations Headquarters 
are the highlight of the worldwide celebrations. At the 
1952 observance, Lester B. Pearson, of Canada, then 
President of the General Assembly, remarked that 
United Nations Day “is perhaps the only occasion 
which is observed today on a global basis, cutting 
across national boundaries, erasing regional differences 
of culture, race, religion and language, and uniting 
a vast segment of humanity in dedication to the cause 
of the United Nations, which is the cause of peace 
and human dignity and welfare.” 

In nearly every land and in many different ways the 
United Nations: was being honored, he said, and the 
message of its Charter brought inspiration and hope 
to millions. 

At the Headquarters ceremony in 1953, Secretary- 
General Dag Hammarskjold said in part: “The effec- 
tiveness of the United Nations depends on the use 
that its Members make of it. If they bring their prob- 
lems to it, earnestly wishing to find a just solution, 
tensions will be eased and the prospects for peace in- 
creased. If they use United Nations machinery to 
organize constructive cooperation, problems and ten- 
sions that might otherwise arise can be avoided and 
we can live a better life in fuller freedom. 

“A full utilization of the United Nations, its methods 
and procedures by its individual Members depends 
upon the intelligent support that we the people give 
to it. In each of the Member countries the democratic 
process of the formulation of foreign policy requires 
an enlarging understanding of the requirements of 
contemporary life by the people themselves, and an 
increasing support by the people of the major ob- 
jectives of the United Nations in its pursuit of peace.” 

(A partial text of “No Trumpets,” a United Nations 
Day broadcast, produced by United Nations Radio, 
appears on page 59.) 





Security Council Hearing 


on a Plane Shot Down 


B tieou diametrically opposed versions of the shooting 
down of a United States Navy bomber by two 

U.S.S.R. fighter planes off the coast of Siberia on 
September 4 were presented to the Security Council 
six days later by Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., of the United 
States, and Andrei Y. Vyshinsky, of the Soviet Union. 

The United States believed the incident was of a 
type which might endanger the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security and so brought the matter 
to the attention of the Council. It considered that dis- 
cussion in the Council should be a powerful factor in 
focusing world opinion on the problem of this and 
similar incidents in the past. 

“The United States,” said Mr. Lodge, “is confident 
that the discussion here may contribute materially to 
prevent repetition of these incidents.” 

All members of the Council expressed their views 
at two meetings on September 10, after which the 
President, Dr. Francisco Urrutia, of Colombia, stated 
that the Council would be convened again “if and 
when any delegation so requests.” 

Mr. Vyshinsky had opposed the inclusion of the 
question in the Council’s agenda on the ground that 
the United States proposal for considering it was en- 
tirely without foundation and would serve only to 
aggravate further the international situation in the 
Far East. Despite this opposition and the negative 
Soviet Union vote, however, the agenda was adopted 
when the ten other members of the Council voted 
affirmatively. 


The United States Complaint 


In stating the United States case, Mr. Lodge said 
that the American P2v-type plane was attacked with- 
out warning and destroyed by two Soviet aircraft of 
the MIG type. Early information as to the exact location 
of the attack which was communicated to the Soviet 
Union by the United States on September 5 was in 
error, he stated, but the error was corrected on receipt 
of later and more complete information. This showed, 
he said, that the attack took place over the high seas 
and that the American craft at no time approached 
closer than forty-three miles to the Siberian coast. The 
plane, he said, was on a flight which was made daily 
from an airfield near Tokyo for weather reports and 
anti-submarine surveillance, involving the defence of 
Japan, pursuant to the security treaty of 1952 with that 
country. 


“These flights,” he explained, “provide necessary data 
for weather forecasting in the Far East and are con- 
cerned with the movement of surface ships, submarines 
and aircraft into the western approaches of Japan.” 

The first indication to the crew that an attack was 
in progress was the sighting of a plane diving out of 
the sun, Mr. Lodge related. That first plane scored no 
hits, but the second plane scored approximately five 
hits in the left wing, and it was only then that the 
United States plane opened fire. The first Soviet plane 
then made a third run, but scored no hits. The two 
Soviet planes departed in the direction of the Siberian 
coast as the United States bomber lost altitude rapidly, 
caught fire and fell into the sea. One of its officers 
was trapped in the sinking fuselage and was presumed 
to have lost his life. 

Mr. Lodge went on to emphasize that the attack in 
international air space over the high seas had taken 
place without warning, that no attempt had been made 
to determine the mission or the identification of the 
United States aircraft before the firing occurred, and 
that no challenging signals had been made visually or 
by radio. The United States considered the unprovoked 
attack to be a clear violation of the obligations under- 
taken by the Soviet Union when it adhered to the 
United Nations Charter. 

Mr. Lodge stated that this was not the first time 
such attacks had been made by Soviet aircraft and 
recounted others in what he termed “a whole series 
of incidents . . . wherein lives and property have been 
lost as a result of such attacks by Soviet aircraft.” 
These Soviet actions, he said, showed a continuing 
disregard for the generally accepted standards of in- 
ternational conduct. Since Soviet aircraft had attacked 
planes of Sweden, Great Britain, France and Belgium, 
in addition to those of the United States, “a common 
danger faces all of us” if they were to be allowed to 
go unchallenged. 

In each case in which it was concerned, Mr. Lodge 
declared, the United States had sought to bring about 
a peaceful settlement through diplomatic negotiations. 
It had protested and sought assurances that there 
would be no repetition, but the Soviet Union had 
countered with inaccurate versions of the incidents 
and a refusal to cooperate in an effort for settlement. 
In one case, the United States had proposed that the 
issues involved should be submitted to the International 
Court of Justice for adjudication, but here again, said 
Mr. Lodge, the Soviet Union had categorically re- 
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fused. The most recent attack made it essential to lay 
the problem before the Security Council. 

“We have not proposed an unreasonable course in 
these cases of Soviet attacks on our aircraft,” Mr. 
Lodge stated. “What we have asked, and continue to 
ask, is that the Soviet Union Government should 
negotiate in good faith on a bilateral basis for a settle- 
ment of the claims presented. We have asked further 
that, if a settlement cannot be reached, the Soviet Union 
Government should consent to impartial adjudication 
of the issues by the International Court of Justice. 

“This is exactly what the United States itself is 
prepared to do in the case of similar claims which the 
Soviet Union might present. This we are prepared to 
do even though we may consider the claims put for- 
ward to be completely without foundation. For example, 
the Soviet Union Government has pressed claims with 
regard to the loss of a Soviet Union transport in Korea 
during the recent hostilities there. Although Soviet 
claims in this matter have been refuted by a careful 
investigation of the facts, we are likewise prepared to 
see this issue subjected to international adjudication.” 


The Soviet Union Position 


Mr. Vyshinsky, on the other hand, contended that 
the incidents cited by Mr. Lodge had been cases of 
various kinds of violation of Soviet territory by Amer- 
ican aircraft. One such incident, he said, followed the 
same course as that of September 4. Soviet aircraft 
called on the offending plane to return to its own terri- 
tory—‘“to stop trying, so to speak, to get a bird’s eye 
view of what was going on on the ground or there- 
abouts”—but the United States plane replied by open- 
ing fire, after which it, in turn, was fired on, and then 
it withdrew. In all cases, he continued, it appeared 
from the United States statements, that the attacks 
took place over international waters, but there was 
never any mention of why the aircraft were so close 
to the Soviet Union's coasts. 

Mr. Vyshinsky pointed to what he called discrepan- 
cies in the United States notes to the Soviet Union and 
reports on the September 4 incident, on which he placed 
considerable emphasis. He also criticized what he re- 
ferred to as the haste and carelessness in the United 
States’ recital of events in its note to the United Na- 
tions. He declared that, contrary to the assertion that 
the incident took place over the high seas, it actually 
occurred within the territory of the Soviet Union. In 
fact, special steps had been taken by the United States 
to prove that the incident occurred outside Soviet ter- 
ritorial waters and in air space not over Soviet territory. 
The sort of evidence the Council was being asked to 
consider deserved neither attention nor credence. 

Mr. Vyshinsky asked further what patrol functions 
American military aircraft were supposed to be carry- 
ing out when in the air space over Soviet territory or, 
as the United States contended, near the Siberian 
coast. Pointing out that the craft was armed with 
loaded machine guns and carried all kinds of other 
military equipment such as radar, he proposed that it 


might be advisable for a state to limit or prohibit its 
so-called patrol aircraft, “which occasionally become 
involved in situations in which they open fire,” from 
approaching foreign coasts, at least within a distance 
of forty miles. The circumstances in which the frontier 
of the U.S.S.R. had been violated on this and previous 
occasions by United States aircraft showed, he said, 
that such violations were committed in execution of 
specific tasks set by the United States Military Com- 
mand. 

Since it appeared from newspaper reports that the 
bomber actually was engaged in testing the radar 
strength and the radar installations along the Soviet 
coast, he continued, such an action was a flagrant 
violation of the fundamental principles and standards 
of international law and could be considered only as 
deliberately calculated to aggravate and exacerbate the 
international situation in the Far East. Thus, he said, 
the entire responsibility for that incident and for the 
further attempts to exploit similar incidents for creating 
international tension rested squarely on the United 
States Government. 

The views expressed by the other members of the 
Council were largely in support of the United States 
position. 


Views of the Other Members 


The United Kingdom fully supported the action of 
the United States in bringing the matter to the Council 
and thus alerting world opinion. Sir Pierson Dixon 
said, “To shoot without provocation at foreign aircraft 
which have appeared anywhere near or even remotely 
near Soviet territory seems unfortunately to have be- 
come a Soviet practice,” and added that there should 
be a strong and widespread international reaction 
against such unwarranted acts of force in times of 
peace which could only serve to increase international 
tension. 

The “trigger-happy attitude” of the Soviet Union, 
he declared, was glaringly incompatible with profes- 
sions of a desire to reduce such tension. Sir Pierson 
considered it incumbent upon all Members and non- 
Members alike to take heed of the views expressed in 
the Council and to conduct themselves in accordance 
with those principles of international behavior which 
must be the foundation of good relations between 
countries. 

France also supported the United States action. Henri 
Hoppenot considered that the difficulty, in the great 
majority of cases, of determining within a matter of 
kilometers the vertical position of an aircraft should be 
enough to render recourse to force and violence moral- 
ly inacceptable in correcting frontier violations. It 
should also indicate the desirability of prudence and 
wisdom to aircraft carrying out peaceful missions near 
foreign territories. 

If a state was convinced of the illicit presence of an 
aircraft over its territory, Mr. Hoppenot remarked, 
means to prove the justification of its complaint other 
than shooting the aircraft down in full flight were open 





to it. If such an affair ended in tragedy and two parties 
were charging each other with responsibility, the inter- 
national procedure of negotiation, inquiries and, 
finally, recourse to the International Court of Justice 
should enable the injured party to obtain satisfaction 
and to prevent the recurrence of such incidents. 

Brazil, said Professor Ernesto Leme, was compelled 
to conclude that the requisite steps to prevent the 
recurrence of these incidents had not been taken. He 
appealed to states to give strict instructions to the men 
to whom missions of responsibility were entrusted so 
that by caution and calmness they might be able to 
prevent such incidents. 

Dr. T. F. Tsiang, of China, called for the condemna- 
tion of the action of the Soviet Union planes. 

What made the incident all the more deplorable, 
remarked Selim Sarper, of Turkey, was that it had 
occurred at a time when appearances tended to indi- 
cate that some attempts were being made to lessen the 
existing tension in international relations. Turkey, he 
said, was prepared to support any decision or recom- 
mendation which might find a peaceful solution and 
provide assurances for the prevention of such incidents. 

Peaceful co-existence, commented Leslie Knox 
Munro, of New Zealand, would attain a less precarious 
reality if attacks of the kind being discussed were not 
made in the first place and, secondly, if disputes that 
did arise were submitted to international judgment and 
that judgment were accepted. 

The Danish representative, Wiliam Borberg, hoped 
that the two parties would find a solution satisfactory 
to both of them and that the Great Powers, in their 
endeavors to safeguard peace, would succeed in lessen- 
ing the tension in their military border relations. 

Speaking as the representative of Colombia, Dr. 
Urrutia said he would have been in favor of an investi- 
gation in accordance with Article 34 of the Charter, 
an Article which he said was included to give the 
Council power to investigate any dispute so as to 
prevent obscure incidents from becoming threats to 
international peace and security because of false infor- 
mation or misinterpretation. Investigation, of course, 
was only one of the possible solutions. For example, 
conventions might be drafted providing for effective 
means of informing the crew of a foreign aircraft that 
it had strayed—quite possibly in good faith—over the 
territory of another country. 


The Soviet Union’s Reply 


This point was taken up by Mr. Vyshinsky in his 
reply to the various statements. A dispute connected 
with an incident of this kind was not, by itself, sufficient 
to create a threat to peace, he said. That would arise 
only if such incidents were repeated—if the patrol 
activities of United States aircraft were continued and 


if such patrolling led to armed clashes. 

Naturally, steps had to be taken to see that such 
incidents did not occur, and he would fully support 
any proposals which, independently of this particular 
case, were so designed. But the essential condition was 


to put an end to this “prying” into foreign territory 
by so-called patrol bombers. Indeed, if the whole 
practice and system of what was called peaceful patrol- 
ling were dropped, there would be grounds for hoping 
that such incidents would not be repeated in the future. 
Referring to the international atmosphere, Mr. Vy- 
shinsky said at one stage in his statement: “The Berlin 
Conference helped to ease the tension, despite the 
unfavorable conditions under which it was held; the 
Geneva Conference resulted in the end of the war in 
Indochina. That marked an enormous advance toward 
the strengthening of world peace and _ international 
security. As we know, a number of other steps have 
been taken with a view to aggravating the international 
political situation; for example, the attempt to compel 
France to vote for ratification of the so-called Euro- 
pean Defense Community. That attempt failed, thanks 
to the resistance of the French people, for which they 
are only to be commended. 

“All the facts I have mentioned have served to ease 
international tension to some extent. This development 
was probably not welcome in all quarters, and it was 
perhaps thought that it might be useful, at this particu- 
lar moment, on the eve of the ninth session of the 
General Assembly, which will be called upon to con- 
sider and decide a large number of highly important 
questions, to attempt to raise a stir over this specific 
issue. The situation is quite simple: if a patrol aircraft 
attempts to cross our frontier, it can count on re- 
ceiving the appropriate treatment from us. And such 
incidents are the germ, the initial cause for which a 
weakening of international confidence and cooperation 
develops.” 

Mr. Vyshinsky went on to explain that the function 
of the Soviet aircraft protecting the frontier of the 
Soviet state was not to shoot down aircraft, even if 
they had committed a violation, but to prevent them 
from violating the Soviet frontiers and from insisting 
on such a violation. To that end, the Soviet planes 
called on the offending aircraft to discontinue their 
flight. But in the cases described by Mr. Lodge, what 
usually happened was that the aircraft was requested 
to land, refused to do so and opened fire. 

In a final brief statement, Mr. Lodge asserted that 
the September 4 incident occurred forty-three miles off 
the coast of Siberia and there was no mystery at all why 
United States planes should be in those waters. The 
United States had a peace treaty with Japan and had 
the duty and the right to exercise normal activities in 
that area. In regard to the other cases mentioned by 
Mr. Vyshinsky, Mr. Lodge reiterated that the United 
States was ready to bring them before the International 
Court of Justice. 

One thing, he said, had emerged, and that was that 
the Soviet Union representative apparently defended 
the right of his Government to shoot airplanes down 
over the high seas without warning and without provo- 
cation. What the United States was asking was merely 
that the Soviet Union should deal with these matters 
by peaceful processes. 
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Field trips of United Nations technical assistance expert Toni Hagen 
sometimes took him up to heights of 20,000 feet in Nepal’s Himalayas. 


“Fifty Times Higher than Everest” 


A United Nations Geologist at Work 
in Nepal, Homeland of the Himalayas 


ry ONI HAGEN is one of those few men whose dream 

| of a lifetime has come true. It was many years ago, 
when still a schoolboy in his native Switzerland, dis- 
covering new worlds of fact, wonder and fancy, that 
he first heard about the Throne of the Gods guarded 
by mountains of a forbidden land, thousands of mysteri- 
ous miles away in the distant East. Ever since then, he 
wanted to see and climb the Himalayas in Nepal. 

In April 1951, his wish was granted. Equipped with 
the skills of a geologist, he came to Kathmandu, capital 
of Nepal, to help the Government of that little-known 
kingdom explore and develop its natural resources. 

Some in Nepal also hoped that he had come to test 
out an ancient legend. In the bazaars and palaces of 
Kathmandu, in the surrounding quiltwork of terraced 
rice and wheat lands, there were generations of rumors 
about whole treasuries of precious stones and metals 
that lay buried somewhere under the white-capped 


Himalayan fastnesses. Some day, it was hoped, they 
would be found. 

In any event, Nepal needed a full survey of its geolo- 
gical structure as an essential first step in assessing its 
natural resources. The Government authorities thought 
that the experience and know-how of Switzerland— 
also a mountain country but an economically advanced 
one—would be of great value in surveying and de- 
veloping the economic potential of Nepal. Negotiations 
were eventually entered into with the Swiss Govern- 
ment. As a result, Toni Hagen was chosen to help the 
Nepalese Bureau of Mines make the geological survey. 

His work, which originally began as a Swiss techni- 
cal assistance project, is now being continued, in agree- 
ment with Nepal, as part of the aid provided by the 
United Nations Technical Assistance Administration. 
In its desire to develop the country’s economy, to raise 
living standards, the Government has thus sought the 





help of international organizations as well as aid from 
other countries in meeting the need for technical knowl- 
edge and skills so important for bringing about these 
improvements. 

From east to west, Nepal stretches over a distance 
of some 500 miles. Its maximum breadth from north 
to south is 150 miles. Elephants can be found in the 
hot, humid territories which lie farthest south in the 
malarious Terai lowlands bordering on India and tra- 
versed by innumerable rivers. The northernmost sec- 
tions consist of barren, reddish tableland—part of 
what geographers call the Tibetan plateau. Separating 
this zone from the rest of the country are the Himalayan 
peaks, highest of which is Chomolungma, “Mother of 
All the Gods,” which the rest of the world knows best 
as Mount Everest. 


“Prospecting Pilgrimage” 


So far Mr. Hagen has criss-crossed nearly two-thirds 
of Nepal’s 54,000 square miles. He has surveyed the 
chilly sandbelts of the arid north, sampled soils in the 
fever-ridden plains of the sub-tropical south, and 
chipped at jagged rock formations buried by snow at 
18,000, 19,000 and 20,000 feet above sea level. 


His field work consists of gathering material for 
geological cross-sections along north-south lines which 
run roughly parallel to one another about ten miles 
apart. In the dry months, he starts these prospecting 
pilgrimages in the lowlands, moving north to the moun- 
tains and heavy snow belt, then back to the plains. 


When much of the snow has melted, he works from the 
midlands and high mountain ridges across to the Tibe- 
tan plateau area. 

By 1956 he hopes to complete his fieldwork, to have 
all the basic information which he and Nepal’s Bureau 
of Mines need to prepare the country’s first complete 
geological map. This will be on the scale of 1:250,000. 

He has ascended enough heights on his field trips to 
have climbed Mount Everest fifty times over from sea 
level to summit. There being no roads for wheeled trans- 
port where he has to go— in fact, Nepal has hardly any 
such roads at all—he has had to travel practically 
everywhere on foot. He has walked well over 4,000 
miles while at work, up and down and across Nepal— 
almost as far as it is between Bombay and London, 
Cairo and Capetown, or New York and Rio de Janeiro. 

One typical field trip lasted 55 days. Mr. Hagen, 
his Sherpa guide and team of porters walked all the 
way, between three and ten hours a day, climbing no 
less than six mountain passes at elevations ranging be- 
tween 15,000 and 18,000 feet. North-west of Kathman- 
du, where Mr. Hagen has his headquarters, the party 
climbed up to the Salbu Pass (height: 16,537 feet), then 
to the Thaple Pass (height: 17,283 feet), down to Bih 
and Larkya, then up to the Gya Pass (18,379 feet), 
Lajang Pass (18,000 feet), Larkya Pass (17,102 feet), 
down again to Thonje and Tarpu, and up again to 
15,532 feet over the Rapina Pass. 

By the time this trip ended, the party had travelled 


some 550 miles and climbed the equivalent of about 
thirty miles. 

Mr. Hagen has passed through many a village which 
has never heard of a neighboring community only a 
score of miles away—for they are separated by for- 
bidding mountain barriers which often take five difficult 
days of climbing to cross. 

In the midlands, he has seen pagoda-like temples and 
chalet-type houses, which contrast sharply with the flat- 
topped buildings typical of the plateau dwellers in the 
north. Nearly everywhere he has come across Nepalese 
homes bedecked with white Buddhist prayer flags 
flapping in the wind. 

Twenty thousand feet up, he has gloried in the golden 
glow of sunset reflected in the snows of Annapurna. 
In the lowlands, he has been saddened by the ravages 
of soil erosion evidenced by gullies sixty feet deep. 

In Southern Nepal, his travels have taken him past 
the birthplace of Buddha. In Northern Nepal, he has 
journeyed in the company of Buddhist monks and 
Lamas going on pilgrimage and colorfully garbed in 
red, yellow or orange robes. 

Some of them suffered from the eye infections which 
are common in parts of the country. So he treated them 
with the penicillin which he takes on his trips. Working 
in remote areas, where there is plenty of disease— 
cholera, dysentery, malaria, typhoid and smallpox—he 
has to act as doctor to himself and his porters. 

On one field trip through the lowlands, he had to 
rescue Fritz, his tan-colored dachshund, from a mob of 
monkeys which Fritz had challenged. Another time, 


“Fortunately, I am accustomed to cold climates,” says 
Swiss geologist Hagen who often experienced iciest of 
weather on his field trips. Here he is seen preparing 
sketches for his geological survey of Nepal. 
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Mountain rivers offer much scope for production of 
hydro-electric power in Nepal. Photo shows possible 
site for plant. Turbines built in lower valley (right) 
could receive water dropped down valley 

wall through tunnels or pipes from upper reaches. 


high up in the snow-belt, he came across the footprints 
of the “yeti,” or “abominable snowman,” which he be- 
lieves is really a large bear. 

Few men—even in Nepal itself—have a knowledge 
of the Nepalese terrain comparable to Mr. Hagen’s. It 
is not surprising therefore that several members of re- 
cent climbing expeditions to Nepal consulted him before 
attempting to scale Himalayan peaks like Annapurna 
and Mount Everest. His Sherpa guide Aila, incidentally, 
helped to carry the injured Herzog down Annapurna. 

The variety of adventure is a normal part of Mr. 
Hagen’s routine work. Sometimes, however, there is 
perhaps a little too much adventure. That was certainly 
the case with a recent field trip, which had to be cur- 
tailed because the Swiss geologist and a number of his 
porters fell ill. 

He decided to hasten the return to Kathmandu by 
a route that led into a deep, steep-walled gorge lying 
between Annapurna (height: about 26,500 feet) and 
Dhaulagiri (height: about 26,800 feet). In some places, 
the members of the party had to edge their way along 
narrow tracks, barely two feet wide in places, that 
seemed to cling desperately to almost perpendicular 
mountain sides. Occasionally, these trails led into 
rickety wooden bridges that threatened to collapse any 
minute. 


They had to cross wild and turbulent mountain 
streams made all the more turbulent by the unusually 
heavy monsoon rains. Where the bridges were washed 
away, the travellers, weak and weary from disease, often 


Narrow paths clinging desperately to almost 
perpendicular rock walls were often the only trails. 











had to hack down a tree and drop it across a narrow 
part of the stream. 

At one stage, they found that a bridge had been 
smashed by a fall of rock loosened by the rains. At this 
particular point, the narrow stream-bed was merely 
a step between two waterfalls. Hagen and his men 
chopped down a tree, and used the smaller green 
branches to lash the bigger branches together to form 
a bridge. Rocks, however, began to fall. The emergency 
bridge-builders had to jump against the gorge walls 
for safety. 

Two men were then posted a little way up one side of 
the gorge to warn those working below against other 
falling rocks. Small rocks were disregarded. Only when 
a huge boulder started to roll did they interrupt their 
labors. But they did finish the bridge without anyone 
being injured. 


Rocks and Photos 


Mr. Hagen has collected hundreds of rock specimens, 
which he takes back suitably labelled to Kathmandu. 
There he studies these samples, organizes his notes, 
writes his reports and draws his geological maps. 

He has also taken thousands of photographs on his 


field trips, for the camera is an essential tool in his 
work. Indeed, it is because of his interest in photography 
that he came to realize his boyhood desire to climb the 
Himalayas. 

While a lecturer at the Federal Institute of Tech- 
nology in Zurich, he wrote a series of articles for the 
Neue Zuricher Zeitung on photo-geology—the tech- 
nique of using photographs to compile topographical 
and geological maps and thus prepare the way for a 
more intensive study of formations which only a field 
survey can complete. 

The articles caught the eye of Walter Custer, a 
prominent Swiss architect, who had also seen an ad- 
vertisement inserted by the Nepalese Government in 
the Neue Zuricher Zeitung for some Swiss technologist 

particularly for an agriculturalist, a civil engineer 
and a geologist. Mr. Custer, who had long felt that his 
country should offer technological aid to less developed 
areas, urged his Government to send a team of experts 
to help Nepal. The result was the agreement mentioned 
earlier between the two countries. 

The articles on photo-geology convinced Mr. Custer 
that Toni Hagen was the geologist whom Nepal was 
seeking. And so Toni Hagen became one of three spe- 


Bridges across turbulent mountain streams of Nepal 
are frequently trees felled across the water. 
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Goats may sometimes be seen in northern plateau belt 


of Nepal, bringing salt across Himalayan passes from Tibet. 


cialists sent to Nepal to help open up a hitherto for- 
bidden land to which no more than 170 foreigners from 
western countries had been admitted. 

He returned to Zurich at the end of a six-month 
assignment. The Government of Nepal, however, 
wanted him to complete a geological survey for the 
whole country. 

Mr. Hagen therefore returned to Kathmandu in the 
early spring of 1952 when the hillsides in the midlands 
were covered with the red bloom 
of rhododendron bushes. This time 
he came as a Nepalese civil servant. 

Not long afterwards, the Gov- 
ernment entered into negotiations 
with the United Nations Technical 
Assistance Administration. This 
resulted in an agreement whereby 
the United Nations would supply 
a geologist to help in the work of 
Nepal’s Bureau of Mines. Toni 
Hagen was the obvious choice. In 
April 1953, he became a United 
Nations technical assistance expert. 
His status changed, but not his 
work. 

His survey work has not yet led 
to the discovery of rich veins of 
gold, which some had hoped for. 
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But he is convinced of the existence Toni Hagen at mouth of small metal mine. 


of another treasure not mentioned by ancient legends. 
It is the treasure of water-power. Nepal, he believes, 
has the greatest hydro-electric potential in the world. 
As a man who has examined the Swiss Alps for possi- 
bilities of turning the power of falling water into electric 
power, he is naturally alert to similar prospects in 
the mountain ranges of Nepal. 

Mr. Hagen has already presented a special report to the 
Government on possibilities for hydro-electric proj- 
jects. He has also drawn up 
reports on water supplies for 
Kathmandu, and on road con- 
struction—a matter which is par- 
ticularly important in a country 
where roads are rare. 

He is not, however, the only 
technical assistance expert help- 
ing Nepal to advance its econ- 
omy. Other specialists have also 
been provided, not only by the 
United Nations Technical Assist- 
ance Administration but also by 
specialized agencies such as the 
Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion. All are human instruments for 
progress being used by the Nepa- 
lese Government, for all are car- 
riers of technical skills needed to 
speed up that progress. 





Task of Churches in Work for Peace 


The following is the text of an address by Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold before the Second 


Assembly of the World Council of Churches held recently in the United States at Evanston, Illinois. 


a Is for me a privilege to be given this opportunity to 
address, as spokesman for the United Nations, the 
World Council of Churches. As a student I saw at 
close quarters the beginning of the great ecumenical 
movement, and I learned to admire one of its inspired 
leaders, Archbishop Nathan Soderblom. This makes it 
a special pleasure for me personally to be here with 
you at this important conference. 

The Churches are guardians of and spokesmen for 
the deepest beliefs and the loftiest dreams of man. The 
United Nations, on the other hand, is an organization 
for continuous diplomatic negotiation concerning con- 
crete political issues, providing also for international 
administrative action in the economic and social fields. 

Yet, in spite of all differences in character and re- 
sponsibility, the Churches and the United Nations have 
an aim in common and a field of action where they 
work side by side. I would like to talk to you this eve- 
ning about a few aspects of the international situation 
as they appear to me in the light of what we have in 
common. However, before doing so, let me try to 
explain more fully how I view the task of the United 
Nations. 

In a televised interview some time ago, a youngster 
of sixteen asked me with concern why there is no refer- 
ence to God in the United Nations Charter. In my reply 
I drew his attention to the Preamble of the Charter 
where the nations express their “faith in the dignity 
and worth of the human person” and pledge them- 
selves “to practice tolerance and live together in peace 
with one another as good neighbors.” I felt sure that he 
saw here an expression of what, in the faith which was 
his, was recognized as the will of God: that we should 
love our neighbors as ourselves. He could not expect 
a document, which should serve as a basis for world 
cooperation, to go further in the direction he had in 
mind. The United Nations must recognize and respect 
all the different creeds and attitudes represented by its 
Member nations. 

The question and my reply emphasize some basic 
facts. The United Nations stands outside—necessarily 
outside—all confessions, but it is, nevertheless, an in- 
strument of faith. As such it is inspired by what unites 
and not by what divides the great religions of the world. 

The keywords of this Conference are Faith and 
Order. These words could, with only a slight change 
of sense, serve as a motto also for the United Nations 


in its international activity. The Organization must be 
animated by and defend Faith in the dignity and worth 
of men, born equal. It must serve and strengthen Order 
as a guarantee for peace, giving to everyone a possi- 
bility to live a full life in freedom. In the Introduction 
to the Ecumenical Survey of International Affairs, 
prepared for this meeting of the Council of Churches, 
it is said that what is needed from Evanston is “a 
renewed faith and determination, expressed throughout 
the worldwide fellowship in responsible action for 
peace and justice.” In the same spirit it may be said 
of the United Nations that what is required from the 
Organization—and from the governments and peoples 
therein represented—is a renewed faith, a faith renewed 
every day, expressed in a never abandoned, every day 
newly initiated, responsible action for peace. 

Thus, in spite of their different roles in the life of 
the community and the peoples, the Organization and 
the Churches stand side by side as participants in the 
efforts of all men of good will, irrespective of their creed 
or form of worship, to establish peace on earth. Prob- 
lems that worry us in the United Nations must worry 
you, and achievements which we may be permitted to 
make will be welcomed by you. 

There is no need for me to describe or analyze the 
international situation of today in any detail. The facts 
are well known to all of you. Has there indeed been 
any time, when the troubles of all the world were 
brought so quickly and so fully into every home? 
Quickly and fully—but how rarely in a spirit of objec- 
tivity!’ How rarely in such a way as to make it possible 
for the common man to find what should be his proper 
reaction to world affairs in the light of his basic ideals! 

It may be said that there is today—for the first time 
in how many years?—no open warfare anywhere in 
the world, but this does not mean that there is peace. 
Names that we find daily on the pages of our news- 
papers remind us of the major conflicts. Korea and 
Indochina. Palestine. Kashmir. The remaining problems 
are great, indeed, in all these places, although differing 
in scope and character. To resolve them in a way 
which preserves peace and gives to the peoples con- 
cerned freedom and safety in a way of life of their own 
choice, is an aim never to be abandoned, but still far 
from being realized. Other names could be added, like 
Germany and Austria. Still others may in their turn 





The Most Reverend Geoffrey Francis Fisher (centre), Archbishop 

of Canterbury, and Dr. O. Frederick Nolde (right), Director of 

the International Affairs Commission of the World Council of Churches, 
with Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold. 


come to dominate headlines telling about new threats 
of war. 

Even if all these various conflicts and unresolved 
problems were but isolated cases they could be disturb- 
ing and deplorable indeed. They are alarming when, 
as is now the case, they must be viewed as expressions 
of trends and tensions, which make them all symptoms 
of one and the same sickness of our world. 

Looking for explanations of the situation we are 
facing, we will find beneath the surface, forces which 
are in themselves to a large extent both natural and 
constructive. However, permitted to develop outside 
a system of legal order which is inspired by a will 
to peace, these same forces threaten with destruction. 

In broad terms, our time is characterized by two pre- 
dominant trends, one in the direction of social and 
economic equality within the nations, the other one in 
the direction of equal rights and opportunities for all 
nations. I feel that we should welcome both trends as 
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reflecting an urge for a world of 
greater justice—such justice as 
is necessary for lasting peace. But 
we should also recognize that, if 
no means are provided for an 
orderly development, these trends 
may lead to cataclysms like those 
which we have seen in the recent 
past. 

In an effort to meet the de- 
mands, which these trends make 
us face, we must approach our 
task from two angles. There is, 
first of all, in the international 
field, a need for practical action, 
helping underdeveloped coun- 
tries to achieve such economic 
progress as would give them their 
proper share in the wealth of the 
world, and there is a need for 
political arrangements, providing 
a framework for a development 
in peace towards independence 
and self-determination for peoples 
now experiencing a revival of na- 
tional pride and achieving politi- 
cal maturity. But, on the other 
hand, there is also a need for in- 
spiration, for the creation of a 
spirit among the leaders of the 
peoples which helps them to use 
the forces which they have to 
master, for peace and not for war, 
for evolution and not for revolu- 
tion. 

As a fruit of the developments 
which we thus find below the sur- 
face of world events, but also, in 
part, as an ideological inspiration 
behind those very developments, 
we meet basically different atti- 
tudes to the evolution of society 
and of the world community. 
Such differences are only too 
wide and too obvious even 
among those who share the same fundamental faith in 
the dignity and worth of men. Let us not overlook the 
ideological tensions, but, on the other hand, let us not 
exaggerate their significance. Especially, let us not get 
caught in the belief that divisions of our world between 
the righteous and the wrongdoers, between idealism 
and materialism, between freedom and slavery, coincide 
with national boundaries. The righteous are to be found 
everywhere—as are the wrongdoers. Those whose only 
ideal is material wellbeing meet us in every country— 
as those whose ideal is selfless service. 

The conflicts behind the surface of international— 
and for that matter also of national—politics are con- 
flicts whose battlefield always has been, is and always 
will be the hearts of men. In a certain area, in a certain 
period, those in power may predominantly represent 
one or the other tendency. But we would lack in his- 
torical sense and psychological insight, if the experience 
we have gathered during our short span of time would 





iead us to believe that this or that people is to be con- 
sidered as an enemy forever of our ideals, or if we 
were to believe that ideals which we feel should domin- 
ate our own society, will survive without an honest and 
continued fight for their supremacy in our own public 
life. 

In the effort to build a world of justice and order 
the main task of the United Nations must primarily 
be one directly referring to the acute, concrete cases 
of conflict, where mediation, negotiation and recon- 
ciliation are time-honored ways to establish peaceful 
conditions. But the United Nations can also serve the 
governments as a useful instrument in their attempts to 
direct the social and political forces behind the con- 
flicts and to meet the widespread demands which these 
forces reflect. Thus, the United Nations is the main 
organ through which peoples under trusteeship, or the 
non-self-governing territories, may be helped to inde- 
pendence and self-determination. It is also a place 
where a nation, young in its political independence, 
can find a floor in the debate on world affairs. Through 
technical assistance and through pioneer action in the 
social field, the United Nations, however, can also be 
instrumental in lifting the living standards of peoples 
and in furthering their economic growth. 

When we go beyond the great social and economic 
trends to the underlying ideological tensions, the con- 
tribution that the United Nations can make is more 
limited. Faithful to its ideals, impartial in the clashes 
of interest, and with patience and perseverance, it can 
be one of the focal points for the hopes of all those 
who honestly work for peace. It can help to justify their 
patience. It can give encouragement to their own will 
to impartiality and to their respect for justice. But the 
very nature of the Organization makes it inadequate 
as a means of influencing those basic attitudes which 
are decisive in the battle for the hearts of men. The 
impact of its actions and attitudes can only be a very 
general one, and will always remain uncertain unless 
properly explained. 


The Vital Contribution 


A war to be fought in the hearts of men can be 
waged only by those speaking directly to men. It is 
here that I see the great, the overwhelming task of the 
Churches and of all men of good will of every creed 
in the work for peace. Their vital contribution to this 
work is to fight for an ever wider recognition of their 
own ideals of justice and truth. 

However, they also have the power to show men 
the strength—so necessary in our world of today— 
‘that follows from the courage to meet others with trust. 
We have seen how out of present day conflicts and the 
underlying tensions has grown a widespread state of 
fear and frustration, of distrust and desperation. This 
is, as we all know, in itself a source of evil. It maintains 
an atmosphere in which unbalanced reactions may sud- 
denly release the explosive power of the forces which 
we have to master. In the face of this development, we 


have reason to remember the truth that he who fears 
God will no longer fear men. 

In speaking for justice, truth and trust in public 
affairs, the Churches may be a decisive force for good 
in international and national political life, without 
assuming a political role or trying directly to influence 
political decisions. Can or should the Churches go any 
further? In my view there is one thing they could do. 
They could help to explain how world affairs are run 
and what is the responsibility of every one of us. In 
doing so they could help to explain what an organiza- 
tion like the United Nations stands for: how its ideals 
run parallel to the very aims and beliefs of the common 
man who wishes to live in peace with his neighbors, 
with freedom to build his own little world in human 
dignity. 

Work and Patience 

In explaining to the peoples the failures and achieve- 
ments of the work for peace—whether it is the work 
of governments or churches, of an international organi- 
zation, of private dssociations or of individuals—in 
order to win their understanding and their support for 
that work, there is one thought which I feel should 
be stressed. 

In the Sermon on the Mount it is said, that we should 
take no thought of the morrow—‘for the morrow shall 
take thought for the things of itself. Sufficient unto the 
day is the evil thereof.” Can anything seem farther from 
the practical planning, the long term considerations 
typical of political life? And yet—is this not the very 
expression of the kind of patience we must all learn 
to show in our work for peace and justice? Mustn’t 
we learn to believe that when we give to this work, 
daily, what it is in our power to give, and when, daily, 
we meet the demands facing us to all the extent of 
our ability, this will ultimately lead to a world of greater 
justice and good will, even if nothing would seem to 
give us hope of success or even of progress in the 
right direction. 

Certainly, the words about the evil of the day and the 
things of the morrow do not mean that our actions 
should not be guided by a thoughtful and responsible 
consideration of future consequences of what we do. 
But they do mean, that our work for peace should be 
pursued with the patience of one who has no anxiety 
about results, acting in the calm self-surrender of faith. 

For the Christian faith “the Cross is that place at 
the centre of the world’s history . . . where all men 
and all nations without exception stand revealed as 
enemies of God . . . and yet where all men stand re- 
vealed as beloved of God, precious in God’s sight.” 
(I quote from the Report on the Main Theme of this 
Assembly.) So understood, the Cross, although it is 
the unique fact on which the Christian Churches base 
their hope, should not separate those of Christian faith 
from others but should instead be that element in their 
lives which enables them to stretch out their hands to 
peoples of other creeds in the feeling of universal 
brotherhood which we hope one day to see reflected in 
a world of nations truly united. 
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aps and their Role 
in World Development 


United Nations Interest in More and Better Cartocrapbhy 
g Ly 





yer just one quarter of the earth’s surface is ade- 
quately mapped. Existing maps vary enormously in 
purpose, nature, scale and scientific accuracy. A native’s 
rough plan of his village is a map. So is the minutely 
accurate work of a team of cartographic experts. 

Man is still relatively ignorant about the globe on 
which he lives. Of course there are many accurate maps, 
but for certain areas maps are scanty or even non- 
existent. There are good reasons why this is still true. 
Accurate mapping goes hand in hand with industrial 
development, and in countries only beginning to develop 
their natural resources, cartographic work is in its in- 
fancy. 

The Economic and Social Council on July 27, 1954, 
approved the holding of a regional cartographic con- 
ference for the Asian and Far Eastern region. Interested 
governments outside the area are also invited to par- 
ticipate. India will act as host to the conference which 
will be held at Dehra Dun, near New Delhi, in February 
or early March 1955. Representatives of governments 
and experts in the field will meet to discuss common 
problems in an area where basic cartographic informa- 
tion is inadequate. In Asia and the Far East are unex- 
plored regions, vast untapped potentials for develop- 
ment. If the job is to be done right, fundamental carto- 
graphic information is a must. 


Why Maps are Needed 


Adequate basic map data are essential in developing 
natural resources and in planning economic and social 
projects. Whether a project involves water conservation 
and requires reservoirs, aqueducts, filtration plants or 
pumping stations, whether it concerns flood control and 
requires floodwalls, levees or storage reservoirs, whether 
it concerns power development and the construction of 
dams, power plants and transmission lines, whether it 
deals with safe navigation, town planning, transporta- 
tion, the preservation of fish, reforestation, or the de- 
velopment of minerals and fuels—any such project 
benefits from a sober study of maps. All depend ‘to 
greater or lesser extent on such cartographic facts of 
life as elevation, soils, hydrology, geology, meteorology, 
existing vegetation. 

In the experience of developed countries, a thorough 
study of maps should take place before any planning 
goes into effect. It is not unkown to begin such a study 
with a preliminary examination phase using a general 
map and to pass through sometimes as many as ten 
more detailed phases of examination, each with its 
specific type of map. The study culminates in the actual 
construction phase. This type of thorough groundwork 
prevents haphazard planning as, for example, the con- 
struction of a dam on porous soil which would absorb 
all the water once the dam was flooded. This is not 
a hypothetical case; it has actually happened. 


Adequaic mapping demands first a geodetic survey to 
determine the shape of a portion of the earth. Because 
the world is not a perfect sphere its shape cannot be 
mathemetically defined; it must be carefully measured 


over all surfaces. This is done in a progressive opera- 
tion known as triangulation which ultimately should 
cross the continents and oceans. 

This geodetic survey is the basis for all accurate 
topographic surveys. The topographic survey in its turn 
is the prerequisite for the accurate topographic map. 
Photogrammetry enters in here. This is the art and 
science of measuring from photographs. It might be 
considered a special method of topographic mapping, 
the newest phase of surveying not mentioned in early 
texts on such mapping. 

The accurate topographic map in its turn is the basis 
for other special purpose maps—the hydrographic and 
aeronautical charts, water resource maps, mineral re- 
source maps, agricultural maps, cadastral or boundary 
defining maps, transportation maps, urban maps, town- 
planning maps, census maps, weather maps, vegetation 
maps. Unfortunately not all maps have been compiled 
with such scientific precision. Some older maps bear 
as much relation to the preliminary surveys as a witch 
doctor’s healing potion does to penicillin. 

Technological advances in the twentieth century 
have made cartography a precision science. Geodesy 
received a tremendous impetus from the electronic and 
radar developments of the Second World War. 
“George,” the airman’s mechanical co-pilot, has made 
“his” contribution to cartography. The machinery used 
in blind bombing need not be solely destructive. Today 
it is harnessed to serve man creatively in scientific 
exploration. Standard equipment now used in surveying 
permits a new high in hairbreadth accuracy. Distances 
measured are greater than ever before. New cameras 
and new type films are used in aerial surveying. The 
magnetometer, a piece of air-borne magnetic equipment, 
is used in a mineral resource survey. Even map printing 
has benefited from new inventions as, for example, the 
development of special inks for printing on plastic. 


United Nations Interest in Maps 


The essential role of maps in world development 
explains why the United Nations attaches importance 
to cartographic work, why it set up a cartographic 
office. It is obvious that the United Nations is not pri- 
marily interested in fostering a science of cartography. 
Nor is its first concern the amassing of a large collec- 
tion of maps. The main interest of the United Nations 
is in facilitating the production of scientifically accurate 
maps because such maps are necessary tools in the 
attaining of an ultimate objective. This long-range ob- 
jective is well expressed in the orginal wording of 
Article 55 of the Charter, in the promotion of “higher 
standards of living, full employment and conditions of 
economic and social progress and development.” 

As early as February 1948 the United Nations Eco- 
nomic and Social Council took up the problem of inter- 
national cooperation in cartography. It requested 
governments to accelerate their map work. It set up a 
committee of experts who submitted a blueprint for a 
United Nations cartographic office. This office exists 
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since 1948 to fill in any gaps in international carto- 
graphic cooperation. It encourages national mapping 
projects and helps governments when they request 
technical assistance or information. 


One-Millionth Map 


One of the more unusual functions of the carto- 
graphic office is the collecting of one-millionth maps of 
the world. Maps on a one-millionth scale are ideal for 
the preliminary general study of large development 
projects. One-millionth is a scale on which every kilo- 
meter of the earth’s surface may be represented by one 
millimeter on the map, or, alternatively, every sixteen 
miles of the earth’s surface may be represented by one 
inch on the map. The scale shows the essential features 
of a given terrain. It gives topography and hydrography 
in some detail; it can indicate lines of communication, 
transportation and the location of unusual sites. The 
completion of a one-millionth map of the world would 
give not all the detailed knowledge necessary for the 
execution of a given project but at least a working ac- 
quaintance with the territory under consideration. 

The taking over of the one-millionth project by the 
cartographic office is recent. The original proposal of 
a world map was made by Professor Albrecht Penck at 
the International Geographical Congress held in Ger- 
many in 1891. Subsequently two intergovernmental 
conferences were held in London in 1903 and in Paris 
in 1913 to draw up specifications governing the pro- 
duction of maps. One-millionth was chosen as the scale 
most suitable for general use. The second conference 
decided to sei up in Southampton, England, the Central 
Bureau of the International Map of the World on the 
Millionth Scale. The Bureau functioned to assist gov- 
ernments in coordinating the production of maps and 
in facilitating the exchange of information relating to 
maps. The actual mapping was and still is done in each 
country by the individual nation concerned. 

In the postwar period several governments pressed 
the United Nations to take over the project. In 1951 
the Economic and Social Council made a recommenda- 
tion to this effect. The Secretary-General arranged the 
transfer in collaboration with the President of the Cen- 
tral Bureau who in turn consulted with the governments 
supporting the one-millionth project. Finally, by Sep- 
tember 1953, the older Bureau transferred its assets, 
records, maps and other documents to the United Na- 
tions cartographic office. The transfer is illustrative of 
United Nations interest in making available to the peo- 
ples of the world adequate maps of the world. 


The Dehra Dun Conference 


Ihe United Nations sets the stage for another act in 
the drama of cartographic pioneering at Dehra Dun. 
Here the United Nations has a new role. This is the 
first regional cartographic conference held under the 
auspices of the United Nations. Cartographers have for 
some time realized that their science crosses national 
boundaries and they have worked through such organi- 
zations as the International Union of Geodesy and 
Geophysics and the International Geographic Union. 
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An international conference devoted to cartography is 
not a novelty, but the calling of such a conference by a 
world organization such as the United Nations is 
unprecedented. 

The Dehra Dun conference aims to stimulate govern- 
ments of the area to survey and map accurately their 
national territory. It will aid and accelerate this work 
by fostering mutual assistance and a free exchange of 
technical information. To achieve this, of course, the 
conference must first create that favorable climate of 
voluntary international cooperation and coordination 
in which cartographic work can flourish. 

This conference can bring to its regional participants 
benefits which they could not otherwise obtain. An 
underdeveloped country would profit directly by adopt- 
ing from the outset the latest mapping techniques and 
equipment. It could benefit from the costly experience 
of more advanced countries. The conference could also 
promote the adoption of uniform standards, for in- 
stance, in map symbols and in the writing of place 
names. 

The techniques of twentieth century mapping demand 
the criss-crossing of political boundaries. The very 
nature of an aerial survey makes a halt at each national 
barrier impossible and ridiculous. The need for inter- 
national accord is even more important in a geodetic 
survey. The primary triangulation on which all sub- 
sequent maps are built must cross national boundaries 
linking control points in one country with those of 
another. Only then can maps made in different in- 
dividual countries fit accurately with each other as 
valuable missing pieces in the unfinished cartographic 
jig-saw puzzle of the world. 

The Economic and Social Council, advised by a com- 
mittee of cartographic experts from all parts of the 
world, early recommended that the United Nations initi- 
ate regional cartographic conferences. Accordingly, the 
Secretary-General began sounding out governments and 
international organizations whose work relates to carto- 
graphy. Was the calling of such regional conferences 
desirable? (Six regions were envisaged: Asia and the 
Far East, Central and Southern Africa, the Middle East, 
Western Europe and the Mediterranean, Eastern Eu- 
rope and the Americas. In this last region, the Pan- 
American Consultation of Cartography is already well 
established, organized biannually by the Pan-American 
Institute of Geography and History.) Was there interest 
in participating in similar regional conferences? Many 
countries expressed themselves in favor of the sugges- 
tion. India went so far as to offer to be host at an Asian 
conference to be held between September 1954 and 
March 1955. 

As a result of India’s offer, the Economic and Social 
Council requested the Secretary-General to pursue the 
subject further. He consulted again with the govern- 
ments and received specific replies. Among nations 
geographically outside the area, France and Germany 
are prepared to send experts. The United States has 
given an assurance of its interest in the conference and 
will consider participation when a date is fixed. New 
Zealand takes a similar stand. The following countries 





have confirmed that they will attend: Australia, Burma, 
Egypt, France, Germany, India, Iran, Israel, Japan, 
the Philippines, Syria, Thailand and Turkey. Other 
governments have still to reply to the Secretary-General. 


The conference has a tremendous number of ques- 
tions to discuss. India would like to take up several 
important problems related to geodesy, including the 
application of airborne electronic devices for cross- 
national triangulation, and the question of taking mag- 
netic observations in the Bay of Bengal. India has also 
suggested that national magnetic standard instruments 
comparable to those already in use in Europe be main- 
tained in the Asian-Far Eastern area. India wants the 
conference to discuss ways to obtain information and 
mapping material from adjacent countries and border 
regions. It suggests that the agenda include discussion 
of the International Map of the World on the Millionth 
Scale and cadastral mapping. 

Australia proposes that the conference consider a 
standard method of writing place names on maps, a 
question presently under consideration by the Economic 
and Social Council. Australia is also interested in the 
inter-relationship between the International Map of the 
World on the Millionth Scale and the World Aeronauti- 
cal Chart published according to the specifications 
adopted by the International Civil Aviation Organi- 
zation. 

France wants to assist countries in carrying out ex- 
ploratory surveys as rapidly as possible. It suggests the 
conference study techniques for small-scale photographic 
coverage of unexplored territory or territory where 
aerial surveying has been inadequate. It would then 
like to discuss the most appropriate modern instru- 
ments which might be used to carry out the cartographic 
survey as rapidly as possible. France feels these rapid 
surveys are particularly necessary in countries as yet 
without regular maps; they should be made on a mean 
scale of general utility as, for example, one-millionth. 

Burma’s emphasis is on the training of technical per- 
sonnel to carry out the cartographic work. It wants 
provision for students from underdeveloped countries 
to learn modern cartographic techniques and would 
also like to discuss the setting up of a central research 
organization or office to which cartographic problems 
could be referred. This office would also supply up-to- 
date information on various instruments and techniques. 

The United States has suggested a pattern for the 
conference agenda. It might follow such broad lines as, 
first, a statement on recent progress and technical de- 
velopments among the various nations and, second, a 
discussion in greater detail of specific topics like 
geology, soils, hydrology, vegetation, aeronautical chart- 
ing. A final session would formulate a program of 
action for the region in the light of the previous dis- 
cussion. The United States also suggests that nations 
discuss questions relating to technical assistance in the 
field of cartography. 

Most recently, Turkey and Syria have expressed in- 
terest in solving the problem of providing for the ex- 
change of national cartographic experience. 


Interest in Dehra Dun is evident. The general aims 
of the conference and the lines of discussion are ap- 
parent. There are indications, moreover, that its 
repercussions will be widespread. Last July, the Egyptian 
representative speaking in the Ecomonic and Social 
Council praised the system of regional cartographic 
conferences and, noting their value, said that the 
Egyptian Government might itself propose that a con- 
ference be convened for the Mediterranean area. 


Technical Assistance 


The United Nations has still another means of assist- 
ing world cartography. The Technical Assistance 
Administration has sent out numbers of experts. They 
may be found all over the globe. Their many activities 
include work on the basic geodetic and topographic 
surveys, and they are also adding to the superstructure 
of cartographic knowledge. A geodetic survey presently 
under way in Greece is under the overall direction of 
a TAA specialist who is also training a Greek staff in 
the use of modern surveying equipment. Nearby in 
Turkey, a petroleum geologist sent by TAA is prospect- 
ing throughout the country. He may discover untapped 
oil resources which would be of value to the rapidly 
industrializing nation. 

TAA is at work in Asia also. Nepal is being surveyed 
by a team of experts. Further south, in India, TAA 
sends mainly equipment and personnel to train Indians 
in the techniques of cartography. Among the TAA 
specialists in Pakistan is a geologist investigating the 
water resources of certain areas. 

Libya and Yemen, desert countries, find TAA ex- 
perts particularly valuable in the search for underground 
water resources. 

The case of Iran is a good illustration of the help 
rendered. Late in 1952, in answer to a request by the 
Iranian Government, a topographer was sent to the 
country. As a part of his duties, he worked with the 
National Cartographic Centre which trains future 
geographers in photogrammetry, topography and other 
cartographic techniques. A year later, at the end of his 
assignment, Iran reported that the centre was not only 
surviving but “rather flourishing.” Iran has since re- 
quested that TAA send another topographer to assist 
in the further development of the centre. 

TAA has indirectly contributed to the cartography 
of Afghanistan. Four years ago TAA specialists found 
the country lacked the preliminary maps necessary to 
advise them on the best use of natural resources or to 
plan schemes for economic development. The experts 
prepared sketch maps for their own use, and the 
United Nations recently published a comprehensive map 
taking into account the information supplied by TAA 
personnel in the field. 

By these various means at its disposal the United 
Nations advances the frontiers of cartographic knowl- 
edge. It encourages the production of more and better 
maps, knowing that these are keys in economic and 
social development the world over. The goal is a 
well-mapped world. 
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United Nations technical assistance schemes 
are helping to spur economic and social 
progress in some dependent territories. In a 
recent survey conducted in Jamaica by the 
Food and Agriculture Organization experts 
worked with local specialists on long-term 
plans for expanding the island’s agriculture. 
Here, experts are demonstrating the use of 
surveyor instruments for “contour plowing” 
in measures for checking soil erosion. 


Hydroelectric schemes are speeding 
economic development in the Belgian 
Congo. This graphic view of the 
Kinsuka Rapids, downstream from 
Leopoldville, gives some idea of 

the vast water resources provided 

by the Congo. 





Reafforestation in Nyasaland. 


XPENDITURE in public health has substantially in- 

creased in the Belgian Congo. . . . More doctors 
and nurses are at work in Janiaica. . . . More than 500 
miles of new roads have been constructed in Northern 
Rhodesia. . . . A broadcasting station is to be built in 
British Somaliland. . . . An adult education program 
has been inaugurated in Guam. . . . Financial loans 
are helping to rehabilitate the fishing industry in 
Barbados. . . . More than 700 new dwellings have been 
built to help solve Hong Kong’s acute housing problem. 
. . » Tobacco and cotton production touched a record 
high in 1953 in Nyasaland. .. . 

These are a few of the unspectacular but important 
facts recently reported to the United Nations under 
Article 73e of the Charter. They will not make front- 
page headlines outside the countries concerned, but 
they reflect the steady progress being maintained in 
the world’s Non-Self-Governing Territories. 

There are fifty-nine of these territories populated by 
about 125 million people. Some of them live along 
the great equatorial belt of Africa; others are scattered 
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through the countries of the Caribbean ur among the 
thousands of islands which dot the Pacific from Alaska 
to the Philippines. Differing greatly in race, tradition 
and culture, these dependent peoples for the most part 
live by an economy that is preponderantly agricultural, 
producing raw materials such as rice, sugar, coffee, 
tea, cocoa and rubber; these are exported often to the 
metropolitan country, in return for manufactured goods. 

There are still other territories such as Singapore 
and Hong Kong which rely largely on commerce and 
shipping for their existence. Large-scale industries have 
developed in many of the territories, such as Northern 
Rhodesia and the Belgian Congo. Some of these de- 
pendencies, particularly those in West Africa and the 
Caribbean, have reached the threshold of self-govern- 
ment with their people participating actively in the 
management of their own affairs. For others the road 
to autonomy is still long and difficult. 


“A Sacred Trust” 

Under Article 73e of the Charter, Member states ad- 
ministering these territories have undertaken to transmit 
annually to the United Nations “statistical and other 
information of a technical nature relating to economic, 
social and educational conditions in the territories for 
which they are respectively responsible . . .” This is 
part of the general obligation accepted “as a sacred 


A Congolese boy studies the globe at a mission 
school in Leopoldville. 


trust” by Member nations under Chapter XI of the 
Charter, to promote to the utmost the well-being of the 
inhabitants of these territories. 

In 1954 information on fifty-nine territories was 
transmitted to the United Nations. This information 
was duly summarized, and on its basis as well as that 
of other official sources transmitted to the United 
Nations by the administering members, a number of 
studies have been prepared by the United Nations 
Secretariat. These summaries and studies were subse- 
quently examined by the Committee on Information 
from Non-Self-Governing Territories which will now 
report directly to the General Assembly. 

During each of its annual sessions the Committee 
devotes special attention to one of the three subjects 
indicated in Article 73e of the Charter. This year the 
Committee concentrated on economic conditions in 
the dependent territories. 

When it began its annual session on August 20 the 
Committee had before it a mass of statistical data 
based on the information furnished by the administer- 
ing members as well as a series of reports and studies 
prepared by the United Nations Secretariat and, in 
some cases, by the specialized agencies concerned. 
From this documentation, and from the statements 
made by the representatives of the administering mem- 
bers, the Committee was able to form a picture of the 
everyday lives, needs and progress of the millions of 
people living in the dependent territories. 


Economic Drive in Africa 


The Committee received encouraging reports of eco- 
nomic and social progress in the dependent territories 
administered by the United Kingdom, particularly 
those situated in Africa. The progress being achieved, 
according to Mr. John Leyden, of the United Kingdom, 
indicated that that Government’s economic policies in 
the dependent territories are sound and that, especially 
in Africa, they correspond more and more to the de- 
sires of the inhabitants. 

Mr. Leyden told the Committee that the total value 
of development plans in British-administered territo- 
ries, including funds from the United Kingdom, local 
resources and loans, equals more than 1,300 million 
dollars. In 1953 almost twice as much was spent on 
development as three years earlier. 

There was a steady growth in gross capital forma- 
tion and an acceleration in spending for research, a 
fundamental policy of the United Kingdom. Whether 
it took the form of sugar research in the West Indies, 
which considerably increased sugar production, or 
geological surveys in Africa, which were greatly 
expanded in the past five years, such research was of 
great value not only to the United Kingdom territories 
but to other Non-Self-Governing Territories. The 
growth of cooperatives was also significant: the number 
of credit, consumer and marketing cooperatives in the 
United Kingdom territories was more than tripled 
since 1945. 

In Mr. Leyden’s view the pattern of development in 
many of the United Kingdom’s dependent territories 





Bounty Bay, the only land- 
ing cove of Pitcairn Island, 
was named after the 
“Bounty” mutineers who 
landed on this lonely South 
Sea island in 1790. A 
volcanic strip of land, 
barely two miles long and 
a mile wide, Pitcairn has 
less than 200 inhabitants. 
Before the opening of the 
Panama Canal, creating 

a trade route to the 
Antipodes, the island was 
cut off from the outside 
world. Now ships call 
about once a month and 
take off fruit grown by the 
islanders. Pitcairn pine- 
apples are regarded as the 
finest in the world. 


could be gauged from the situation in Uganda where 
efforts are being made to stabilize the financial position 
and to improve the living standards of the people. 
Uganda, a territory rich in natural resources, has more 
than doubled its population in the last thirty-five years 
and has now more than five million inhabitants, of 
whom only about 5,000 are Europeans. 

Recent years have brought a spectacular increase in 
the income of the African farmer in Uganda. For his 
principal cash crops he received £10.5 million in 
1950, £15.5 million in 1951, and nearly £18 million 
in 1952; the figure is expected to be appreciably higher 
when returns for 1953 become available. Some indica- 
tion of the way prices paid to growers have soared may 
be seen from the fact that if it is assumed that the 
price of cotton was 100 in 1950, it was 136 in 1951, 
152 in 1952 and 1953, and will be 155 in 1954. On 
the same basis prices paid for coffee rose from 100 
in 1950 to 160 in 1951, 200 in 1952, 280 in 1953 
and will be 400 in 1954. 

A soil investigation carried out in 1947-1948 showed 
that Uganda’s land could not support more than ten 
million if prevailing methods of cultivation were con- 
tinued. This stimulated a large-scale cooperative effort 
to develop Uganda both agriculturally and industrially. 
As the territory is predominantly agricultural, all efforts 
are directed toward broadening the base of the agri- 
cultural economy, with the ultimate objective of mak- 
ing the inhabitants self-sufficient in food. To promote 
general development, road and rail communications 
have received a good deal of attention. Laterite, found 
in ample supply, has proved an excellent material for 
road-building. In addition, the Government has in- 
vested £4,500,000 for the construction of a railway 
to open up the sparsely-populated western part of the 
territory. 


The Uganda Development Corporation, representing 
the African, Indian and European sectors of the popula- 
tion, is also promoting the industrialization of Uganda. 
Its principal objectives are to stimulate local industry 
and to ensure the participation of all groups of the pop- 
ulation in the projects it sponsors. To that end, it raised 
the vast sum necessary for the construction of the 
Owen Falls Hydro-electric Dam which, opened last 
April, has supplied 150,000 kw. of electricity for in- 
dustrial power and for the electrification of the entire 
country. In addition, it will sell a large amount of the 
power produced to neighboring Kenya. 

With local resources, the Corporation has also built 
a cement plant producing essential building material 
more cheaply than ever before and destined to have 
most beneficial effects on African housing. The Cor- 
poration has also developed two large fishery schemes, 
which have proved very profitable, and it plans to con- 
struct a plant for the manufacture of phosphates and 
phosphatic fertilizer, thus providing a cheap supply for 
the whole of East Africa. It is also planned to develop 
a steel industry for the whole of East Africa on the 
basis of the magnatite iron ore found in the country. 

Education is a key factor in the agricultural and indus- 
trial development of all dependent territories. Acutely 
aware of this essential Mr. Leyden explained that the 
United Kingdom has, in Uganda, devoted one fifth of the 
funds allocated to education for technical and commer- 
cial education and the Department of Community De- 
velopment has made good progress in experiments de- 
signed to soften the impact of industrialization and to 
secure active popular cooperation in programs of social 
and economic betterment. Locally elected African coun- 
cils, working in close collaboration with technical district 
advisory teams have been especially effective in this re- 
spect. It is significant that Uganda’s revenue rose from 
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Boy scouts of a mission school in the Belgian Congo. 




























A first-aid demonstration for social service 
workers in the Gold Coast. 








more than five million pounds in 1947 to more than 
seventeen millions in 1953, while expenditure increased 
from more than four millions in 1947 to over eighteen 
millions in 1953. 

While the pace of development varies from territory 
to territory there are encouraging signs of economic 
progress in several dependent areas. Long-term plan- 
ning, designed to improve the economy and raise the 
standard of living of the indigenous peoples, is under 
way. From details submitted to the Committee on In- 
formation these development programs indicate an 
evolution from the “old-world colonialism” and a 
general trend toward building up industries and diver- 
sifying the economy of backward territories. 

In most cases the process of evolution is slow. 
Human and physical factors present formidable prob- 
lems. Modern equipment and methods cannot be 
effectively introduced until a society is adapted to 
modern conditions. The reluctance of private enter- 
prise to invest capital in many of the dependent terri- 
tories is another problem. In many cases moderniza- 
tion still in its infancy, is hindered by the poor health 
of the inhabitants. Malaria and other tropical diseases 
sap the energy of the indigenous people. 

The administering members are fully alive to these 
and other problems. In recent years they have acknowl- 
edged, during the Committee’s debates, that results 
achieved in the past have not been entirely satisfactory. 
At this year’s session, however, a more optimistic note 
was struck by the representatives of some of the ad- 
ministering powers. 


Plans In French-Administered Areas 


Francois Mourruau, of France, told the Committee 
of the completion of the first stage of the Ten-Year 
Plan for the equipment and modernization of French 
overseas territories. These territories are no longer 
obliged to import so large a volume of capital equip- 
ment and the prices of French goods are generally 
lower. Consequently, the trade balance of the French 
territories has improved to the extent that, whereas in 
early 1952 exports covered only 64 per cent of imports, 
by 1953 they were covering 88 per cent of imports. 
Development of the French overseas territories, how- 
ever, continued to be financed to the extent of 70 per 
cent by French public funds, representing an annual 
appropriation equivalent to 400 million dollars. 
During the current stage, which began in 1953, 40 
per cent of the funds available were being used to 
improve production, 40 per cent for basic equipment 
and the remaining 20 per cent for social beneiits. 
Technical and financial assistance is, according to 
Mr. Mourruau, being provided in increasing measure 
for agricultural development, particularly in the form 
of agricultural credit and the financing of agricultural 
cooperatives. In the last three years, there was a change 
in French policy brought about by the need to reduce 
the gap between the privileged position of the salaried 
worker in Africa and that of the non-salaried worker. 
The former group has gained by the increase in salaries 


















and the benefits provided by labor codes in the African 
territories. 

International cooperation is contributing much to 
the development of the French African territories. 
Bilateral agreements with Belgium and the United 
Kingdom have, for example, provided transport facili- 
ties across Nigeria and Gambia and ensured a supply 
of power from Brazzaville to the Belgian Congo. The 
Committee for Africa South of the Sahara is engaged 
in scientific research for the benefit of all the African 
territories. United States technical and financial assist- 
ance and increasingly effective aid from United Na- 
tions specialized agencies are also assisting these ter- 
ritories. A loan from the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development is making possible the 
completion of a railway through French West Africa. 


Forests and Fisheries 


Timber resources constitute one of the greatest eco- 
nomic assets in many dependent territories. Such a 
region is Netherlands New Guinea, where indigenous 
enterprise is participating in reafforestation schemes. 
Commenting on this development Mr. Ch. J. Grader, 
of the Netherlands, told the Committee on Informa- 
tion that the best form of organization for indigenous 
exploitation of forests was the cooperative system; one 
such cooperative in Netherlands New Guinea had 400 
members and a working capital of over 100,000 guild- 
ers in 1953. The Forestry Department is guiding the 
population in the gathering of copal—the main export 
after copra—damar and rattan, and in forming co- 
operatives for the purpose. 

Tuna fishing, trawling and coastal fishing are being 
actively encouraged, fishing grounds explored and in- 
digenous fishermen trained. Research to find the best 
fishing methods and suitable motor-powered wooden 
craft is conducted in collaboration with the South 
Pacific Commission. Cooperatives form the only meth- 
od of providing the necessary capital, knowledge and 
organization, and some societies of fishermen and 
mother-of-pearl divers have been formed. 

The question of expanding fishing industries in the 
less developed areas of the world has been studied by 
United Nations bodies on several occasions. A special 
report prepared for the Committee on Information 
emphasized the need for streamlining the fishing indus- 
try. This can be done by improving catching methods, 
processing and marketing techniques, research and 
training at fishery schools and by aiding fishermen 
financially. Measures along these lines are being taken 
in a number of dependent territories. Fishing craft are 
being mechanized and new equipment tried out. 

The report surveyed recent developments to aid the 
fishing industry in several territories. For example, in 
the Windward Islands larger and more seaworthy 
power boats are being used to increase the catch per 
man hour and thereby lower the price of fish. In 
French West Africa port and shore installations are 
being built to supply the large scale fishing fleet and 
to store and distribute their catches. Research organi- 
zations are receiving equipment and commercial fish- 


eries are being developed. In Australian-administered 
Papua the government is assisting fishermen by the 
purchase and distribution of nets and modern gear. In 
Hong Kong the Fisheries Division of the government 
has opened a centre to train fishermen to operate 
mechanized vessels. 

In many of the Non-Self-Governing Territories agri- 
cultural production is devoted almost wholly to the 
subsistence needs of the inhabitants. Such a territory 
is Papua, a land of rugged mountains and few roads, 
whose main export crops are coconuts and rubber. 
These are mainly grown by European planters, though 
the indigenous inhabitants are taking up commercial 
copra production in increasing numbers, their output 
having risen from approximately 1,000 tons in 1949-50 
to about 2,000 tons in 1952-53, largely as a result of 
the growth of indigenous cooperatives and of the price 
stability assured by a long-term contract with the 
United Kingdom. 

According to Mr. A. H. Loomes, of Australia, the 
Administration in Papua is fully alive to the dangers of 
a two-crop economy. Mr. Loomes assured the Commit- 
tee on Information that his Government is encouraging 
diversification by providing experimental, research and 
market survey services for the benefit of both indige- 
nous and European planters. Progress has been made 
with the introduction of rice, of which 4,000 tons are 
normally imported each year, cacao, kenaf (used in 
Australia for woolpacks), sisal, manila hemp, ground- 
nuts, coffee, tea, and cutch, a tanning agent extracted 
from mangrove bark. 

Commercial activity by the Papuans mainly takes 
the form of cooperative societies, which, with the as- 
sistance and encouragement of the Administration, in- 
creased from about 80 with 12,000 members in 1950 
to over 100 with 17,000 members in 1953. Their turn- 
over in that year was £276,000. Most of them were 
of the producer-consumer type, producing copra and 
supplying consumer goods, but some were engaged in 
other trades. 


Higher Standards of Living 


From this appraisal of current conditions in some 
of the dependent territories it may be seen that the 
economic scene in many areas is brighter than for 
many years. In other regions, however, progress still 
lags, productivity is low and continued aid has to be 
pumped in by the metropolitan power. 

Nevertheless, the various reports furnished to the 
Committee on Information show that much is being 
done to improve the lot of the world’s dependent peo- 
ple. Many of them are enjoying a higher standard of 
living than they did a decade ago; they are eating more 
and better food and are able to buy more things to 
make life easier. Malayans are buying more sewing 
machines to convert textiles into dresses; West Afri- 
cans are buying more bicycles (British West Africa in 
1953 imported 269,575 bicycles compared with 244,- 
707 the previous year and about 7,000 in 1937); the 
people of Kenya are eating more sugar and Moroccans 
are drinking more tea. . . . These facts are disclosed in 








another of the special reports prepared for the Com- 
mittee. This report, dealing with standards of living in 
Non-Self-Governing Territories, states that despite a 
general rise in prices of consumer goods, which has 
in most instances offset increases in monetary income, 
there have been substantial increases in the consump- 
tion of consumer goods in those territories. 

According to statistics furnished by France on Mo- 
rocco the purchasing power of the unskilled Moroccan 
worker has almost doubled since the prewar period. 
From January 1951 to January 1953 the minimum 
wage rate increased 35.7 per cent while the retail 
price index for Casablanca rose 28.9 per cent. The 
improvement in the living standard of the Moroccan 
population is illustrated by comparison of average con- 
sumption of a few major items between 1920 and 
1950. During this period for instance, the average 
sugar consumption per annum increased from 13 kilos 
to 24 kilos per capita. 

In spite of a general rise in living standards, how- 
ever, the report shows that life generally in the de- 
pendent areas is far from affluent. Indeed, the data 
supplied shows that in very few areas has the average 
householder anything left to spend on small luxuries. 

In Singapore, the average European spends a little 
over 31 per cent of his income on food and rent, but 
these items eat up about 55 per cent of the average 
Asian’s income. At the other extreme are places like 
the Belgian Congo, Morocco, the Gold Coast, Uganda, 
Barbados and Fiji where, according to the latest avail- 
able figures, these essential items represent anywhere 
between 60 and 78 per cent of the family budget. 

Various reasons have been given for the general rise 
in prices, including: (1) the shortage of consumer 
goods, particularly during and shortly after the war; 
(2) the 1949 currency devaluations; (3) events in 
Korea; (4) the sharp increase in raw material prices 
which substantially increased the money income of the 
producers at a time when imports were insufficient; 


A new housing development for African workers on the shores of Lake Nyasa, Nyasaland. 





(5) continuous rise of import prices, and, (6) the 
abandoning of food crops in certain cases for more 
remunerative export crops. 

Nevertheless, the improved spending power of the 
dependent peoples has been outstanding in a few cases. 
For example the report says that recent income surveys 
in Hawaii show a fourfold increase in total personal 
income in 1952 over 1939. After deducting taxes, the 
“disposable income” amounted to two-and-a-half times 
that in 1939. Allowing for further reduction in pur- 
chasing power due to inflation, the average Hawaiian’s 
disposable income is computed to have expanded about 
100 per cent in real terms. 

Several other studies prepared by the United Nations 
Secretariat were considered by the Committee on In- 
formation in its review of economic conditions in de- 
pendent territories. These dealt with such questions as 
rural economy, soil conservation, land distribution, 
agricultural credit and cooperative institutions, external 
trade, and industrial and mining development. 

Another question before the Committee concerned 
international collaboration for economic, social and 
educational advancement in Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories. In this connection a report disclosed the in- 
creased diversity and extent of United Nations techni- 
cal assistance in the Gold Coast, Malaya, British 
Guiana and Jamaica. Other technical assistance proj- 
ects were carried out in 1953 in Nigeria, Cyprus, 
Tunisia, Hong Kong, North Borneo, Singapore and 
Sarawak. 

Other topics on the Committee’s agenda included a 
survey of social and educational conditions in the terri- 
tories; representation and indigenous participation in 
the Committee; and the cessation of information trans- 
mitted by Denmark on Greenland. 

A review of the work and decisions of the Commit- 
tee on Information which completed its annual session 
on September 13, will appear in a subsequent issue of 
the UNITED NaTIONS REVIEW. 








Further Decline 
in Budget Estimates 


Lower Expenses E nvisaged 


Under Secretary-C reneral’s Reorganization Plan 


e HE expenses of the United Nations have shown a 
decline each year since 1952. This year, too, the 
recently-published budget estimates of the Secretary- 
General continued the trend with a decrease of more 
than a million dollars from the approved estimates for 
1954. Total estimated expenditures for 1955 are $46,- 
821,300. Income is estimated at $6,773,100, leaving 
an estimated net of $40,048,200. 

Savings are due mainly to a reduction of the Head- 
quarters staff from 2,872 to 2,712, a cut of 160 posts. 
Actually these reductions will have little effect on the 
existing staff, since most of the posts either are blocked 
for recruitment or are expected to become vacant dur- 
ing 1954. No provision for these posts is contemplated 
under a Secretariat reorganization plan now being im- 
plemented. 

In his foreword to the budget estimates, Mr. Ham- 
marskjold refers in particular to the estimates relating 
to Headquarters as containing the most significant 
budgetary provisions as well as the most significant re- 
ductions. These, in addition to the decrease in estab- 
lished posts, show continuing progress in the control 
of expenditures for temporary assistance and con- 
sultants ($272,000 down from 1954 levels); overtime 
and night differential (a $15,800 reduction); travel of 
staff ($300,000 less than 1954); and Other Costs show- 
ing a saving of $581,450. The total savings under the 
heading of Headquarters envisaged compared with 
1954 would amount to $1,797,230 although for a more 
accurate comparison it would be proper to deduct the 
extraordinary and non-recurring provision of $565,000 
made in the 1954 budget for the enlargement of the 
dining room and cafeteria. This still leaves the not 
inconsiderable reduction of $1,232,230, on which the 
Secretary-General comments that “my purpose has been 
to present estimates which actually achieve that stabili- 
zation which has been a constant preoccupation of 
Members in their examination of earlier budgets.” 


Special expenses are up $500,000 due to the increase 
in the annual instalment on the United Nations-United 
States Loan Agreement for the construction of Head- 
quarters. In 1955, a payment of $2,000,000 is due as 
the fifth instalment—$1,500,000 in 1954—on the $65,- 
000,000 interest-free loan which is being repaid over a 
thirty-one year period in annual instalments ranging 
from $1,000,000 to $2,500,000. Other parts of the 
budget showing increases over the previous year’s levels 
include Part I—Session of the General Assembly, the 
Councils, Commissions and Committees—with a net 
sncrease Of $26,170; an increase of $135,600 in offices 
away from Headquarters, approximately half of which 
is attributable to normal salary increments. There is 
also an increase of $142,620 in the estimates for the 
International Court of Justice to provide for the pro- 
posed establishment of a Pension Fund for the Judges. 

Income is estimated at $6,773,100 for 1955, a slight 
increase over last year. Most of the income comes from 
assessments on staff members’ salaries—a total of $4,- 
600,000. Other items of income include: rental income 
$298,500; reimbursement for staff and services fur- 
nished to specialized agencies, $382,000; sale of pub- 
lications and official records, $300,000; revenue from 
sales of stamps for philatelic purposes, $450,000; visi- 
tors’ guide service, $245,000; income from the United 
Nations Gift Centre operated under a management 
contract $60,000; interest on investments, $140,000; 
and contributions of non-Member states, $111,500. 

Released simultaneously with the Secretary-General’s 
budget estimates was the report of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions con- 
taining recommendations which would prune back the 
Secretary-General’s estimates $420,550. This would 
leave a total proposed appropriation of $46,400,750, the 
smallest overall cut yet suggested by the Committee. 

The Advisory Committee, under the chairmanship 
of Mr. Thanassis Aghnides, is charged with the responsi- 
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bility of expert examination of the United Nations 
budget. It consists of nine members—at least two being 
recognized financial experts. 

Among the major cuts proposed is a reduction of 
$164,150 based mainly on the Committee’s objection 
to the establishment of a pension fund for the Judges 
of the International Court. The Committee feels that 
the proposed fund involving an annual amortization 
cost of $175,900 for a period of fifteen years is too 
heavy an outlay at a time when strenuous efforts are 
being made to reduce the general costs of the Organi- 
zation. 

Other cuts proposed by the Committee would reduce 
the amount allocated to the Sessions of the General 
Assembly, Councils and Commissions by $19,400; 
Headquarters $117,900; European Office of the United 
Nations, $51,900; Economic Commissions for Asia 
and the Far East and for Latin America, $25,200; and 
Contractual Printing, $39,000. 

Both reports comment at length on the reorganiza- 
tion of the Secretariat which, after approval by the 
ninth session, will be initiated on January 1, 1955. 





PART I. Sessions of 
the General Assem- 
bly, the Councils, 
Commissions and 
Committees 


PART II. Special mis- 
sions and related ac- 
tivities 

PART III. Headquar- 
ters, New York 


PART IV. European 
Office of the United 
Nations 


PART V. Information 
Centres 


PART VI. Secretariats 
of the Regional Eco- 
nomic Commissions 
(other than the Eco- 
nomic Commission 
for Europe) 


PART VII. Hospitality 


PART VIII. Contrac- 
tual Printing 


PART IX. Technical 
programs 


PART X. Special ex- 
penses 


PART XI. Joint Staff 
Pension Board and 
United Nations Staff 
Pension Committee 


PART XII. The Inter- 
national Court of 
Justice 


716,500 —19,400 


2,384,000 2,384,000 


28,503,900 28,386,000 


5,419,000 5,367,100 


905,100 905,100 


2,122,500 
20,000 


2,097,300 
20,000 


1,439,000 1,400,000  —39,000 


1,779,600 1,779,600 


2,649,500 2,649,500 


117,600 117,600 


764,600 600,450 —164,150 


Supplementary _provi- 
sions _ 


(—3,000) —3,000 





46,821,300 46,400,750 —420,550 











If the Assembly accepts the Secretary-General’s pro- 
posals the senior officers will be: 

Executive Assistant to the Secretary General: Mr. An- 
drew W. Cordier 

Legal Counsel: Mr. Constantin Stravropoulos 

Controller: Mr. Hans C. Andersen 

Director of Personnel: Mr. Alfred G. Katzin (for 
period of reorganization ) 

Under Secretary: Mr. Ralph J. Bunche 

Under Secretary: Mr. Ilya S. Tchernychev 

Under Secretary (in charge of the Department of Poli- 
tical and Security Council Affairs): Mr. Dragoslav 
Protitch 

Under Secretary (in charge of the Department of Eco- 
nomic and Social Affairs): Mr. Philippe de Seynes 

Under Secretary (in charge of the Department of 
Trusteeship and Information from Non-Self-Gov- 
erning Territories): Mr. Benjamin A. Cohen 

Under Secretary (in charge of the Department of Pub- 

lic Information): Mr. Ahmed S. Bokhari 

Under Secretary (in charge of the Department of Con- 
ference Services): Mr. Victor Hoo 

Director (in charge of the Office of General Services): 
Mr. David B. Vaughan 

Director-General of the Technical Assistance Adminis- 
tration: Mr. Hugh L. Keenleyside 

Mr. David Owen will continue as Chairman of the 
Technical Assistance Board. Proposals for Deputy Un- 
der Secretaryships will be announced later. 

The budget estimates follow the suggestions on Secre- 
tariat reorganization made by the Secretary-General to 
the last session of the Assembly which substitutes for 
the two highest levels under the Secretary-General— 
assistant secretaries-general and principal directors— 
a single level comprising under secretaries in charge of 
departments and officials of comparable rank who will 
be responsible for specialized functions. The Depart- 
ments of Economic Affairs and Social Affairs are 
merged into a single department. The functions of Con- 
ference and General Services have been reallocated 
between a Department of Conference Services and an 
Office of General Services. The Library, previously un- 
der the Office of the Secretary-General has been trans- 
ferred to the Department of Conference Services. 
Earlier this year the Secretary-General brought under 
his personal direction a Legal Office which replaced the 
former Legal Department; an Office of Personnel re- 
placing the former Bureau of Personnel and an Office 
of the Controller replacing the former Bureau of 
Finance. 

Closely related to the above changes in the review 
of the work of the Secretariat which has been carried 
out this year under the personal direction of the Secre- 
tary-General. A special report on this matter will be 
submitted to the Assembly during the course of the 
ninth session. 

The Secretary-General concludes his remarks on the 
budget estimates with the report that the improvement 
in the payment of contributions by Members was main- 
tained during 1954. 





More Food — 
But Millions 
Still Go Hungry 


Further Expansion Should Be 
Balanced and Selective, 
Says FAO’s Annual Review 


F IAT PANIS, “Let there be bread”—the cry of the 

world’s hungry and the motto of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Nations—has 
been fulfilled again this year. However, though world 
food production in 1953-54 rose faster than the popu- 
lation increased for the second year in succession, the 
expansion of production in 1953 was unevenly dis- 
tributed; while heavy surpluses accumulated in some 
countries, there was little improvement in the diet of 
millions of inadequately fed people over large areas 
of the globe. 

“The world picture is one of unbalanced production 
and often of under-consumption,” FAO points out in its 
annual review, The State of Food and Agriculture, 
1954. “Because of the accelerating growth of world 
requirements, there can be, in the long run, no slowing 
down of agricultural development in the world as a 
whole. But it is equally important that further expan- 
sion should be balanced and selective, both between 
commodities and between countries . . .” 

Fao expressed especial concern over two interrelated 
problems: first, how to reduce existing surpluses with- 
out unbalancing world trade in agricultural commodi- 
ties; second, how to ensure continued agricultural ex- 
pansion, in selected products and in certain countries, 
so as to improve world nutrition as a whole. 

To assist in dealing with the first problem, the rep- 
resentatives of member governments meeting at the 
seventh session of the FAO Conference in Rome, No- 
vember 1953, made recommendations which have now 
led to the setting up in Washington of a standing Sub- 
Committee of the FAo Committee on Commodity Prob- 
lems. By providing a regular forum for inter-govern- 


we 
An Ethiopian farmer cutting wheat with a small hand 
sickle. FAO is assisting in introducing improved 
methods of producing, processing and marketing 
agricultural products. 


mental consultations on agricultural surpluses and sur- 
plus disposal, this group can keep the problem under 
continuous review and examine any cases of hardship 
resulting from surplus disposal operations. 

With regard to the second problem, the Conference 
recognized that from now on further expansion should 
be closely geared to market demand, without losing 
sight of nutritional requirements; it therefore recom- 
mended that all governments should review their food 
and agricultural policies in the light of the new circum- 
stances, and that FAO should provide facilities for 
periodic international consultations on a regional as 
well as on a world basis to enable governments to co- 
ordinate their policies. This too is being done. 

The 157-page report contains a summary of the 
present situation, a more detailed chapter entitled 
“World Review and Outlook,” a review of regional 
problems and policies, a section on individual com- 
modities, and tables illustrating production, consump- 
tion, price and other trends. 

Commenting on production trends in a foreword, 
FAO Director-General Philip V. Cardon notes that 





“surpluses, especially of wheat, became more burden- 
some in some areas, and in these areas farm prices 
and farm incomes tended to decline. In other parts of 
the world, however, supplies were not excessive, and 
efforts to expand production were continued and in 
some Cases intensified.” 

In the previous year, 1952-53, the report states, 
“world production for the first time since the war 
caught up with the growth in population.” This trend 
continued in 1953-54 for the world as a whole, “al- 
though the increase was less striking than in the pre- 
vious year.” The largest increases occurred in Western 
Europe and the Near East. The Far East and Oceania 
showed smaller gains, but in other regions there was 
little change in the overall level of production from 
1952-53. 

Although during the last four years world agricul- 
tural production is estimated to have increased by 
nearly three per cent annually, compared with an an- 
nual increase in world population of about one and a 
half per cent, marked disparities between regions re- 
main. Thus, per capita production in 1953-54 was 
about 17 per cent greater than before the war in North 
America; appreciably above the prewar level in the 
Near East, Western Europe and Africa; but substan- 
tially less than before the war in Latin America, the 
Far East and Oceania. 

The absolute levels of agricultural production which 
primarily determine food consumption levels, show 
still greater disparities. Production per capita, for 
example, is some four to five times greater in North 
America and Oceania than in the Far East, the Near 
East and Africa. 

Moreover, while production has expanded, the total 
volume of world trade in agricultural commodities has 
remained almost unchanged in recent years at almost 
exactly its 1934-38 level. 


Surpluses Cause Most Concern 


“The feature of the food and agricultural situation 
which has caused most concern in 1953-54,” the re- 
port states, “has been the continuing accumulation of 
excess stocks of some commodities, particularly in 
North America.” 

Wheat represents the crux of the surplus problem. 
Stocks of wheat held by the four main exporting coun- 
tries (United States, Canada, Australia and Argentina) 
increased by some twelve million tons (33 per cent) 
during 1953-54 and now represent about two and a 
half times their current annual level of exports. 

The surplus problem for other cereals is less acute, 
however. Stocks of coarse grain do not appear un- 
manageable, and stocks of rice which accumulated in 
Far Eastern exporting countries are now moving more 
freely at lower prices. 

Although stocks of sugar are also very heavy, re- 
strictions on production in Cuba and the export quotas 
under the International Sugar Agreement may gradu- 
ally correct the position, the report states. Outside the 
United States the surplus problem appears to be easing 
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for most other commodities. Increasing efforts to dis- 
pose of the surpluses may, however, press down inter- 
national prices, “particularly in view of the new United 
States policy of selling many products at world market 
prices.” 


Fall in Farm Prices 


In general, farm prices of most foodstuffs tended to 
fall in 1953-54, Prices of most agricultural raw mate- 
rials, including forest products, were much steadier 
and in some cases showed some recovery after the 
sharp falls in 1952. Prices of coffee and cocoa rose 
sharply as a result of shorter supplies, with repercus- 
sions on the price of tea. 

The most striking fall in 1953-54 occurred in the 
international prices of cereals, and for the first time 
sales under the Wheat Agreement fell below the maxi- 
mum price level. 

“The effect of the new situation on farm prices has 
not been so great as might have been expected,” FAO 
comments. While farm prices fell appreciably in North 
America, they remained considerably more stable in 
Western Europe and in some countries actually in- 
creased. 

But more and more governments are tending to re- 
duce their price support levels, to limit their financial 
liabilities, or to adopt less rigid price support policies. 

However, the price of agricultural products to the 
consumer has not dropped anything like as much as 
farm or wholesale prices. On this point the report 
states: “An unsatisfactory feature of recent price trends 
has been the unusually slow and limited response of 
retail prices to changes in wholesale prices, and the 
widening gap between the cost of food at the farm gate 
and the cost to the consumer.” 

This tendency is very apparent in North America, 
the report states. In 1952 and 1953 farm prices fell 
by 17 per cent in the United States and 23 per cent 
in Canada, but retail food prices fell in the same period 
by only 2 per cent and 8 per cent respectively. A simi- 
lar trend is evident in some European countries—Italy 
and Belgium, for example—where farm prices fell 
somewhat during the last two years while retail prices 
continued to creep upward. 

This trend is considered one of the most important 
problems to be tackled, FAO observes. “In many coun- 
tries where increased production is planned, there may 
be little chance of absorbing such production unless 
definite steps are taken to raise levels of consumption 
either by reducing retail prices or by increasing income 
of the population as a whole. Economic and social 
factors often make the reduction of retail prices a 
very difficult matter, and it is probably by increased 
efficiency in the storage, marketing and distribution 
fields that this problem can best be solved in many 
countries.” 

Agricultural development is still retarded by lack of 
investment funds, and, while efforts have been made 
to increase the flow of international investment, the 
share directly devoted to agriculture declined in 1953- 





Yugoslav workers pick cotton on an experimental field at the Agricultural Institute in Skoplje. 


Students have been trained at the Institute by an FAO expert in order to improve 


the yield and quality of the cotton. 


54. A recent FAO survey brings out the very wide dis- 
parities between different countries in the adequacy 
of the supply of farm credit from banks, cooperatives 
and other institutional sources. 

Looking to the future, the report predicts a slow 
improvement in demand for agricultural products in 
1954-55. However, “unless special measures are taken, 
this is unlikely to reduce to any extent the existing 
problem of agricultural surpluses.” 

World agricultural production is expected to be 
maintained in the coming year and may show some 
further increase. The report foresees a probable in- 
crease in the production of meat and milk, oilseeds, 
tea and tobacco. Although the production of coffee is 
expected to rise as well, demand is such that prices are 
not expected to drop. On the other hand, a decline is 
predicted in the output of cereals, sugar, cotton and 
rubber, and no marked recovery is foreseen in the 
production of jute and hard fibers. 


Regional Problems and Policies 


Commenting on regional problems and policies, the 
FAO report notes that, despite large differences in con- 
ditions, a number of common trends seem to be emerg- 
ing in the agricultural policies of many countries, par- 
ticularly in the less-developed regions. The most striking 
of these seems to be the growing tendency in many 


countries toward agricultural self-sufficiency, a policy 
motivated not only by protection of farmers and de- 
fence reasons but—since the war—by balance-of-pay- 
ments difficulties and the increasing interest of govern- 
ments in fostering general economic development. 


Appreciating the problems which face many govern- 
ments in this sphere, particularly the difficulties of 
changing present production patterns, FAO nevertheless 
maintains that “. . . when all this has been allowed for, 
there remain a good many cases where the extreme 
disparity of prices or costs suggests that efforts to reach 
self-sufficiency have been pressed beyond reasonable 
limits, and where a reappraisal of agricultural produc- 
tion policy seems overdue. Unduly high-cost production 
of commodities for which a country is not well adapted 
is bound to retard more sound types of development 
and to depress living standards.” 

A second feature which seems to occur all over the 
world is the relative neglect of the development of the 
domestic market and the nutritional needs of the coun- 
try’s own population, both in general agricultural 
planning and in the disposal of surpluses. Governments 
wrestling with the surplus problem have restricted 
production or expanded exports, but rarely has a 
government dealt with the problem by taking measures 
to expand the domestic market. Similarly, the tendency 
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of importing countries that have increased their do- 
mestic production has often been to restrict imports 
rather than to expand consumption. “But the fact 
remains,” the report states, “that a majority of the 
world’s people are still not adequately fed, and that 
in some countries under-nourishment is so acute that 
the mass of the population is lethargic and incapable 
of a full day’s work.” 

The importance of lower retail prices, if food con- 
sumption is to keep pace with the more rapid increase 
in production, is becoming increasingly recognized, 
though the tendency has been to relate this primarily 
with the need to reduce food production costs, such 
as improved methods of farming. There is also scope, 
the report adds, for improved methods of marketing 
and lower distribution costs. 

In summing up the introduction to “Regional Prob- 
lems and Policies,” the report states: 

“Although in each country the case for increased 
self-sufficiency may be strong, it fits badly with the 
parallel trend to expand exports. . . . In the same way, 
the continuing emphasis in many countries on increas- 
ing production cannot easily be reconciled with the 
comparative neglect of measures to develop the do- 
mestic market and to ensure a parallel increase in 
consumption. In many countries the time seems ripe 
for a general reappraisal of food and agricultural 
policy; such reappraisals would be more effective if 
they were made with an adequate knowledge of the 
programs of other countries so that governments would 
be in a position to coordinate their policies as far as 
. . The forthcoming FAO regional consulta- 


possible. . 


tions and the sessions of the Committee on Commodity 


Problems and of the Council and Conference afford 
opportunities for an exchange of views with this end 
in mind.” 

Developments in eight regions—Western Europe, 
Eastern Europe and the U.S.S.R., North America, 
Latin America, Oceania, the Far East, the Near East, 
and Africa—are reviewed in the annual survey. 


WESTERN EUROPE: Agricultural production in 
Western Europe as a whole in 1953-54 was greater 
than in any previous year and easily surpassed the 
previous record of 1952-53 both in crops harvested 
and livestock production. Output of sugar beets and 
grains was especially heavy. The production increase 
was due partly to favorable weather and partly to the 
vigorous application in many countries of improved 
methods of farming and more efficient management, 
including better selection of seeds and breeds of live- 
stock and increased use of fertilizers and pesticides. 


Supplies were adequate to meet the rising demand, 
and for some products imports from outside Europe 
were reduced. The general level of intra-European 
trade in agricultural products rose, though some coun- 
tries experienced difficulties in disposing of unaccus- 
tomed surpluses, and a substantial part of Western 
Europe’s butter exports was taken up for the first time 
by the U.S.S.R. 


As agricultural production is expected to continue 
to expand, marketing and prices are a growing con- 
cern. The key problem is to stimulate consumption, 
chiefly by reducing costs of production, distribution 
and retail prices, and also by paying more attention to 
consumer preferences. 


Picking wild coffee, a 
great economic 
potential in Ethiopia. 








EASTERN EUROPE AND THE USSS.R.: A 
marked change in the economic policies of eastern 
European countries and the U.S.S.R. occurred in 1953 
when it was decided to allocate more resources to con- 
sumer goods industries, particularly agriculture. Hither- 
to, primary attention was given to the development of 
industry. 

“In recent years the rapidly growing demand for 
food and agricultural raw materials has not been met,” 
the report notes. Therefore future agricultural produc- 
tion requisites will be made available in larger quan- 
tities for collective and especially for individual farms, 
the upkeep of which had previously been discouraged. 
Higher prices will be paid for deliveries, and other 
forms of financial assistance, such as investment credits 
and provision for the means of production, will be 
given. Moreover, further collectivization will not be 
pushed to the point where it interferes with the fulfil- 
ment of current production plans. 

The expansion of livestock production and, con- 
currently, of feed supplies, is seen as the main long- 
term task. Direct incentives to the re-establishment of 
private cow ownership has been introduced, while the 
U.S.S.R. is aiming at a much increased production of 
cereals, principally feed grains, and intends to bring 
fourteen million hectares (34,580,000 acres) of new 
land under cultivation before the end of 1955. 

With domestic food consumption expected to rise, 
the prospects for exports from Eastern Europe appear 
to be limited. Already in the U.S.S.R. home production 
is being supplemented by imports, particularly of fruit, 
butter and meat. 


In Chile an FAO mission has worked with dealers to 
improve methods of transporting and marketing cattle. 
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NORTH AMERICA: Another near record output 
in 1953-54 accentuated the problem of agricultural 
surpluses in the United States and to a lesser extent 
in Canada. The sharp rise in stocks of agricultural 
products is only partly explained by the reduced export 
demand; for example, in the United States the increase 
in the value of government-held stocks in twelve 
months to March 1954 was more than five times the 
fall in the value of agricultural exports, Although there 
was no decline in the high level of domestic demand 
for farm products, “the continuing fall in farm and 
wholesale prices in North America was reflected only 
to a very limited extent in lower retail prices and can 
have little effect in stimulating consumption.” 

The United States is reviewing its entire agricultural 
policy in order to reduce accumulated stocks in an 
orderly fashion and to adjust future output to the like- 
ly demand. Vigorous measures are being taken to foster 
agricultural exports, and legislation to modify the pres- 
ent support price system has been proposed. 

In view of somewhat different circumstances in Can- 
ada, the Canadian Government has not yet considered 
any special measures necessary. 

No marked changes are expected in the demand or 
supply situation of North America in 1954-55, but 
supplies of crop products are likely to be appreciably 
lower in 1955-56, while surpluses of livestock products 
will probably increase. 


LATIN AMERICA: The agricultural surplus situa- 
tion has so far affected Latin America to a limited 
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degree, mainly in cereals, and most Latin American 
countries during 1953-54 have been striving to increase 
agricultural production, which in previous years had 
been lagging behind industrial development. 

Despite heavy competition, Latin American agricul- 
tural exports in 1953 were twenty per cent higher than 
in 1952, thus reversing the downward trend of the 
last few years. However, there was no appreciable in- 
crease in the total agricultural output in 1953-54, a 
moderate expansion in food production being offset 
by sharp declines in cotton, hard fibers and inedible 
oilseeds. Output of grains has continued to expand. 

Most significant for many Latin American countries 
during the last year has been the rise of coffee prices, 
resulting largely from the severe damage caused by 
frost in the Brazilian coffee plantations in 1953. In 


the State of Parana alone, but for the frost, production 
would have reached 7.7 million bags during the 1954- 
55 coffee crop season, instead of the expected 1.5 
million. “Coffee production in Brazil will only be able 
to recover slowly from such a setback,” the report says. 


OCEANIA: Increasing competition in world agricul- 
tural markets has affected Oceania only to a limited 
extent. The continued strong demand for wool, meats 
and dairy products contributed toward maintaining the 
favorable economic position of both Australia and New 
Zealand in 1953-54. The major exception was to be 
found in wheat, where there was a sharp decline in 
both volume and price of exports and, to a lesser ex- 
tent, in some secondary products such as sugar and 
dried vine fruits. Apart from wheat, the main Oceanian 
export prices have continued their rising tendency up 


Experts of an FAO fish culture mission to Haiti count fish just taken.from ponds. 
A five-year plan for development of fish culture in that country was drawn up in 1950. 
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Liberia’s first rice mill, with a capacity of 10,000 
pounds a day, began operating early this year. 


A pasteurizer at work in a modern, new dairy 
plant established in Israel. 


. 


to 1953-54, with meat and dairy contract prices above 
1952-53 levels and wool prices showing little change. 

With favorable prospects for most of the main ex- 
port commodities, and a rapidly growing domestic 
demand, it seems likely that agriculture in Oceania 
can continue to expand without any large readjust- 
ments. The biggest problem may be the rising costs 
of production. 

Farm incomes in Oceania are among the highest in 
the world, both in absolute terms and compared with 
incomes of industrial workers. 


FAR EAST: The acute phase of the postwar food 
shortage in the region has now come to an end, and 
in 1953-54, with a record harvest in India, the total 
production of food grains, excluding China, may be 
nine million tons (about nine per cent) above the 
prewar level. Net imports of cereals, which continued 
to be high in 1953 because of short crops in Pakistan 
and Japan, will show a marked decline in 1954. Sur- 
pluses of rice, brought on by the lower international 
prices for cereals, accumulated in Burma and Thailand 
in late 1953, but exports are now moving more freely. 

However, the basic problems of poverty, malnutri- 
tion and unbalanced diet of the great majority of Asians 
remains to be solved. Since most countries in the re- 
gion are concerned with maximizing resources for gen- 
eral economic development, no rapid improvement in 
consumption levels can be expected. Though there has 
been a noticeable improvement in Japan since the war, 
per capita supplies for the region as a whole show 
little or no improvement over the nutritionally in- 
adequate prewar level. 

India’s first Five-Year Plan has made considerable 
progress and, with favorable weather, the main agri- 
cultural production targets seem likely to be reached 
or exceeded. Substantial progress is also reported in 
China. In most other countries of the Far East agri- 
cultural progress appears to have been slower, though 
progress is being made in extending the paddy area in 
Burma, Malaya and Ceylon and in raising rice yields 
in Indonesia and the Philippines. 

In view of the increased export prices of tea, coffee, 
jute and cotton and some revival of export demand for 
rubber, the terms of trade of Far Eastern countries 
are likely to show an improvement in 1954-55. 


NEAR EAST: “The rapid postwar agricultural de- 
velopment in the Near East has been very unevenly 
distributed and has been largely concentrated in food 
exporting countries like Turkey, Syria and Iraq,” the 
report states. It is in these countries that the effect of 
the surplus situation has been most serious, particular- 
ly in the cereals sector. In major deficit countries like 
Egypt and Lebanon, production has developed more 
slowly and, on a per capita basis, has thus far failed 
to recover its prewar level. 

These trends reflect the rigidity of the pattern of 
Near Eastern agriculture in which limited zones of 
highly intensive production, mostly cultivated under 
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irrigation and frequently dependent on export markets, 
alternate with vast areas of extensive grain production 
and with equally large areas of nomadic and semi- 
nomadic livestock breeding. 

Thus the basic problems of Near Eastern agricul- 
ture involve the establishment of a more intensive and 
diversified pattern of production with closer integra- 
tion of crop and livestock husbandry, and the develop- 
ment of domestic markets in order to improve nutri- 
tional standards and to reduce the heavy dependence 
of Near Eastern economies on agricultural exports. 

Exports of food and agricultural commodities— 
which in most countries account for a very high pro- 
portion of the total (excluding oil and oil products )— 
increased sharply last year and rose above the prewar 
average by more than one fifth. Prices, however, have 
been lower with the notable exception of coffee exports 
from Ethiopia. 

Although rapidly increasing populations and the 
gradual growth of incomes associated with economic 
development are slowly improving consumption levels, 
expansion of consumption continues to be hampered 
by the limited purchasing power of large sectors of the 
population. Any significant expansion of consumption 
will also require a considerable development of market- 
ing and distribution facilities. 

Apart from the unsatisfactory conditions in the so- 
cial structure of agriculture, lack of investment capital 
(except in oil exporting countries) tends to limit the 
scope of government activities in agricultural and other 
economic development, a difficulty accentuated by de- 


clines in foreign exchange receipts from food and 
agricultural exports. 

Recent agricultural policy adjustments are on the 
whole limited to measures intended to lessen the im- 
pact of fluctuations in export demand. 


AFRICA: The effects of agricultural surpluses in 
other parts of the world, especially of oilseeds and 
cotton, have already been felt sharply in some African 
territories; for example, a fall in cotton prices of near- 
ly forty per cent reduced Uganda’s favorable balance 
of trade from twenty-three million pounds in 1952 to 
about eight million pounds last year. 

The most important problem is still the improvement 
of food supplies. Many parts of the region are liable 
to periodic droughts and famines, entailing, as in 
Tanganyika last year, the expensive purchase and 
transport of supplies by the government. In general, 
per capita food supplies appear to have increased since 
before the war. Improvement of diets faces many 
obstacles, including the difficulties of livestock farming 
in many parts of the region and the persistence of 
traditions and prejudices. 

Other basic problems include the need to diversify 
“the more precariously based economies,” the develop- 


ment of internal markets, the improvement of transport 
systems, and the raising of the quality of production 
and of dietary levels. 

Most commodities shared in the increased world 
agricultural production which continued in 1953-54. 
World cereal production rose by two per cent and, de- 
spite a poor crop in Japan, the increase in rice produc- 
tion in the Far East ended the most acute phase of the 
postwar rice shortage. Wheat production, however, 
declined because of a smaller though still large crop in 
North America. There were also marked increases in 
the output of livestock products, especially milk, and 
of sugar mainly because of a record beet crop in 
Europe. Jute production fell heavily because of crop 
restrictions in Pakistan. Landings of fish showed little 
change. The production of roundwood is likely to have 
been slightly greater in 1953 than in 1952, and new 
records were established for the production of sawn 
wood and the most manufactured forest products. 

An interesting feature of the FAO report is the sec- 
tion on forest products, which provides the first pub- 
lished results of the second world forest inventory, a 
work undertaken by FAO in 1953. “The world’s pulp 
and paper industries have a good year behind them 
and a good year in prospect,” the report states, but 
“the world’s forests are potentially capable of furnish- 
ing a plentiful flow of forest products for a world 
population much higher than that of today.” 


Director-General Evaluates Survey 


“The over-all survey brings out some encouraging 
developments, and others which are less satisfactory,” 
the FAO Director-General observes in his foreword. 

“On the credit side may be counted the growing 
awareness of governments of the nature and impor- 
tance of food and agricultural problems, and of the 
fact that the problems of one country cannot be con- 
sidered in isolation from those of its neighbors. On 
the other hand, much scope remains for closer coopera- 
tion between countries. . . 

“There is often a tendency to look to the export 
market for the solution of surplus problems, even of 
a marginal nature, and to overlook to some extent 
the potentialities of the domestic market and the needs 
of the domestic consumer.” 

Commenting on FAO’s responsibilities for the years 
ahead, the Director-General continues: “It should be 
repeated that the present situation is not merely one 
of overproduction and surplus. Over large areas of 
the world agricultural production is still well below its 
prewar level in relation to population. Fully half the 
world’s people are still inadequately housed, clothed 
and nourished. . . . There is no sign of any slackening 
in the growth of human requirements, and to meet 
them is essentially not a short-term but a continuing 
problem.” 





Blending New with Old 


in Pacific Trust Islands 


ORE than four hundred years ago Ferdinand 

Magellan brought his galleons to anchor off the 
Marianas after an epochal voyage from Spain. It took 
the Portuguese explorer more than a year to sail across 
the uncharted Pacific. Today, modern airliners span 
the same distance in a few short hours and swoop down 
over glittering coral beaches with the monotonous pre- 
cision of buses circling Piccadilly Circus. 

You may sip afternoon tea in a San Francisco hotel 
and little more than twenty-four hours later dine on a 
sun-drenched veranda in Guam, over five thousand 
miles to the west. While outrigger canoes are still the 
only mode of transport between many of the far-flung 
islands and stone discs are used for money in some 
places, the airliner has brought modern civilization 
very near to Micronesia. 

Yet many people still find difficulty in pin-pointing 
the microscopic islands and atolls which comprise what 
is now known as the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands. Indeed, most maps merely show a vast ex- 
panse of ocean studded with small specks bearing 
names like Saipan, Tinian, Ponape, Majuro and Babel- 
thuap—names pregnant with romantic suggestion and 
wartime memories. 

Covering an ocean area as large as the continental 
United States, the Trust Territory, as a political en- 
tity, comprises 96 island units, or some 2,141 indi- 
vidual islands with a combined land mass of 687 
square miles. The territory is divided into three main 
groups, the Marshalls, Marianas and Carolines. 

The largest island measures no more than 153 
square miles; the smallest is a few hundred yards wide. 
The indigenous population 
totals about 57,000, three- 
fifths of whom live on the 
islands of Truk, Yap, Po- 
nape, Palau and Majuro. 

The total land area of the 
territory is surrounded by 
some three million square 
miles of ocean. Some idea 
of what this implies may 
be gathered from the fact 


that from Truk, about the centre of the region, Palau 
lies 1,045 miles due west, Majuro 1,160 miles east- 
ward, and Saipan 598 miles to the north. Water, in 
fact, binds the islands together and gives the area 
regionality. 

The islands straddle important strategic areas which 
were swept by war from 1942 to 1945. The islanders 
have passed through many vicissitudes since Magellan 
sailed into the Marianas, having been governed first by 
Spain, then Germany, then Japan and finally the United 
States. It is only in very recent times that the Micro- 
nesians have had an opportunity of studying and ac- 
quiring the difficult art of: self-government according 
to democratic standards. On April 2, 1947, the Security 
Council approved a draft Trusteeship Agreement sub- 
mitted by the United States for this former Japanese- 
mandated territory. The Agreement designated the 
islands as “a strategic area” and the United States as 
the Administering Authority. Under Article 83 of the 
Charter all functions of the United Nations relating to 
such strategic areas, including the approval of the 
terms of the Trusteeship Agreement, and of their altera- 
tion or amendment, are exercised by the Security Coun- 
cil. Annual reports on the territory are, however, ex- 
amined by the Trusteeship Council. 

The latest annual report was reviewed by the Coun- 
cil last July when Mr. Frank K. Midkiff, High Com- 
missioner of the Trust Territory, reported in detail on 
United States stewardship over the islands. Mr. Midkiff, 
who appeared before the Council as the Special Repre- 
sentative of the Administering Authority, emphasized 
that the most pressing problem is how to help the 

islanders adopt new and mod- 
ern patterns, while at the 
same time blending the new 
with the old. The Admin- 
istration’s policy is one of 
continuing to build upon Mi- 
cronesian custom rather than 
insistence on the adoption of 
a cultural system that has 
evolved in areas possessing 
far vaster natural resources. 
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Traditional j 
“medicine men” 
still practise in 

some of the 
islands, but 
there is a erow- 
ing appreciation 
of modern medi- 
cine among the 
Micronesians. 


The territory's medical facili- 
ties include 7 hospitals, 

I leprosarium and about 

115 dispensaries and clinics 
in the outlying islands. 

Seen above: The Dispensary 
at Rota; right: The out- 
patients clinic at Palau, 

and left: the dental clinic 

at Koror. 


Any hasty uprooting of fundamental and proved social 
customs in the islands would, it is believed, cast the 
people into a state of confusion and personal insecurity. 


Three Vital Factors 


These views have been generally endorsed by two 
United Nations missions which have visited the terri- 
tory in recent years. It has been recognized that three 
factors are of fundamental importance in any considera- 
tion of conditions in the territory. These are the vast 
oceanic zone over which the very small land areas are 
scattered, the territory’s negligible resources and the 
great diversity of its population. 

Geography, resources and population are of primary 
importance in all the eleven Trust Territories but none 
is faced with the peculiar combination of difficulties 
caused by such factors in the Pacific Islands. The 1953 
Visiting Mission to the islands pointed out that to ad- 
minister the territory the Administering Authority 
must maintain six separate administrative centres and 
furnish them with sea and air communications. The 
isolation of many communities indicated that the de- 
velopment of democratic processes of local government 
would necessarily be gradual. The fact that the terri- 
tory has meagre and poorly-developed resources mag- 
nifies the difficulty, placing a basic obstacle in the way 
of both the immediate development of a self-sufficient 
economy and the maintenance of an adequate com- 
munications system. 

The Administering Authority recognizes the geogra- 
phical factor, the cultural and linguistic differences of 
the people and their ethnocentricity as chief problems 
in the political, economic and social adjustment of the 
territory to the modern world. 


Traditions Die Hard 


As in several other Trust areas traditional customs 
die hard in Micronesia. Ancestor worship, the fear and 
propitiation of ghosts—particularly in curing the sick— 
sorcery and magical formulae still exist. Of all the 
islanders the Saipanese have perhaps developed a cul- 
ture most closely akin to Western civilization. In fact 
the everyday life of the typical Saipanese family is to- 
day not unlike that of an American family in a rural 
community. The people rise early, attend church, have 
breakfast and go to their respective daily tasks. Work 
usually ends at four-thirty and the islanders return to 
their homes. Those engaged in private business or 
those who till the soil often work until sunset. After 


the evening meal, the men may tend their vegetable 
gardens, gather fruits in the jungle, or go reef fishing. 
The youngsters may stroll down to the local store and 
sip an ice cream soda before taking their evening swim 


in the lagoon. 

The islanders are divided into eight different cultural 
groups, each with its distinct language, political system 
and separate pattern of living. For instance, the Cha- 
morros in the Mariana Islands have adopted a Euro- 
pean type of family structure but the Carolinians 
retain a Micronesian organization. A Chamorro father 
is the nominal head in his household, but the mother 





exercises the real power and authority. Among the 
Chamorros, extended kin groups, including relatives in 
both male and female lines, have replaced the former 
clan organization. 

Generally speaking Micronesian society has always 
been based on fixed relationships between groups and 
resources and on status determined by birth rather than 
by individual effort. One striking exception to this gen- 
eral rule has been the somewhat unique society of Yap 
whose system is still remarkably complex, even for 
Micronesia. Instead of the usual division into noble 
and commoner, Yap’s people have been segregated into 
nine different classes, with authority pyramiding down 
from a few leaders whose influence and power have 
extended to tributary islands hundreds of miles away. 


Concern Over Status 


The fact that they have had so many different rulers 
down the years has prompted a feeling of concern 
amongst the islanders as to their future status. Evi- 
dence of this was a petition handed to the last United 
Nations mission to the territory by the people of Rota, 
in the Marianas, who expressed apprehension that a 
“Trust Territory flag” might at some future date sup- 
plant that of the United States. It has been recognized 
that under the present Administration the people have 
been enjoying much more freedom in the conduct of 
their affairs than under the Japanese. They have also 
observed the display of material abundance by both the 
military and civilian personnel of the United States. 
Gifts and assistance from the Administration far sur- 
pass anything to which they have been accustomed and 
they are being encouraged to engage in economic acti- 
vities from which they were formerly excluded. From 
their experience under the present Administration the 
islanders consider that their chances of attaining peace 
and security depend to a considerable degree on the 
closeness of their association with the United States; 
more so since self-sufficiency can hardly be envisaged 
for the Trust Territory in the foreseeable future. 


Development of Self-Government 


At present self-government in the territory is lim- 
ited to local government of the municipalities. 

Apart from these there are no indigenous executive 
organs of government. Advisory organs are, however, 
active in all districts and represent varying degrees of 
development and district representation. The last Visit- 
ing Mission noted that although these were essentially 


consultative, district administrators rarely appeared to 
seek to impose local regulations without first obtaining 
their approval. Saipan, Palau, Ponape and the Marshall 
Islands each have a congress. Palau, Truk Atoll and 
Tinian have councils, and Yap has an advisory council. 

In its 1953 report the Administering Authority stated 
that in fostering local initiative for the purpose of cre- 


The Marshall Islands Import-Export Company, a 
Micronesian concern, is one of the few private 
corporations in the territory. This picture shows one of 
the company’s schooners undergoing repairs. 





ating additional regional organizations, guidance by the 
administrative staff was very necessary. Leadership 
must be neither so persuasive nor so obvious that the 
members of the bodies themselves feel powerless and 
without independent voice. This danger was recognized 
in the case of the Ponape Congress which was organ- 
ized in 1953. Every effort was being made, therefore, 
to provide judicious administrative assistance in the 
form of advice to members and explanations of pro- 
cedure for conducting meetings and of committee or- 
ganization in preference to direct leadership by the Ad- 
ministration on the floor at the congressional sessions. 

On December 22, 1952 the High Commissioner 
signed the Code of the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands, thereby providing statutes for its government. 
These apply through the territory and are supple- 
mented in the districts and municipalities by additional 
laws of local application and in accordance with the 
Code. 


Islanders’ Role in Administration 


So far the employment of Micronesians has been 
mainly on a temporary basis in construction, stevedor- 
ing, maintenance and repair work, but more and more 
islanders are being appointed to replace Americans in 
permanent government positions. The total number at 
present occupying permanent posts is 1,262, distributed 
among the health, education, security and public safety, 
public works, agricultural and other services. In the 
period under review, 97 out of 117 magistrates were 


elected. 


Radio receiving and transmitting sets operate in all 
districts of the territory, Micronesians are being 
trained in wireless telegraphy. Here a Marshalese 
islander is operating the transmitting station at Majuro. 


The Micronesians are quick to respond to “on-the- 
job” training provided and are proving competent and 
able in administrative work. At higher levels they are 
learning methods of democratic government in order 
to equip themselves for the time when their country 
becomes independent. 

Government employment is open to both sexes on 
an equal basis but local customs so closely regulate 
occupations entered into by men and women that dis- 
crimination on the basis of sex is rarely a problem. 
Under the Bill of Rights women have the same human 
rights as men. Women have equal voting rights, have 
been members of the Marshall Islands and Palau con- 
gresses, and are demonstrating an increasing desire to 
participate in the management of local affairs. 


Council’s Comments 

While some members of the Council welcomed the 
caution being shown by the Administration in its desire 
to introduce reforms without in any way overthrowing 
the “old order of things” other members were con- 
cerned over the degree of indigenous association in the 
territory’s political affairs. The representative of India 
pointed out, for instance, that although it was claimed 
that Americans were being replaced by the islanders, 
figures showed that this was not so, since between 
1949 and 1953 there had been an increase of 130 per 
cent in the employment of Americans and a decrease 
in that of Micronesians. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. recalled that the 
last visiting mission noted that self-government in the 
municipalities was rather one of appearance than of 
reality, because the head of such a community was a 
chief who received his authority by inheritance or was 
a leader appointed by the Administering Authority. 
Thus, in fact there were no signs of real self-govern- 
ment based on democratic lines. 

In reply to these and other comments in the Coun- 
cil’s debate the Special Representative pointed out that 
Micronesians had replaced Americans as principals of 
three intermediate schools, at Yap, Ponape and Majuro; 
that two superintendents of elementary education were 
Micronesians and that in Saipan a Micronesian had re- 
placed an American as the agricultural extension agent 
in that district. Moreover, with the exception of the 
Chief Justice and the Associate Justice of the High 
Court, all judges and magistrates of the districts and 
municipalities were Micronesians. 

Throughout his summation the Special Representa- 
tive emphasized that the program for political develop- 
ment in the territory was based on the policy of build- 
ing in an evolutionary manner upon the customs and 
culture of the islanders. It was at the level of the local 
customary unit, usually the municipality or the ex- 
tended family or clan, that new concepts of govern- 
ment could best be worked out to modify favorably the 
traditional system. In several areas, progress beyond 
the municipal level had been made by the establish- 
ment of district organizations with Micronesian parti- 
cipation in the advisory bodies. In most districts, how- 
ever, these organs had not yet advanced sufficiently to 





be accorded legislative powers. The chief concern of 
the Administration was the preparation of a Code of 
Laws and the drafting of an Organic Act. Advisory 
committees or hold-over committees, composed of 
Micronesians working with the American personnel in 
each district, had replaced the Legislative Advisory 
Committee and these were doing well and would con- 
tinue. 

In its conclusions on political conditions, the Coun- 
cil reiterated its earlier views concerning the admin- 
istrative headquarters being located inside the territory 
itself. It was hoped that the Administering Authority 
will keep under constant review the question of trans- 
ferring the headquarters to a site within the territory 
and that an early decision will be taken on the pro- 
vision of funds for this purpose. 

The Council hoped that steps will be taken to place 
more indigenous inhabitants in all posts in the Admin- 
istration for which they are qualified. 

In noting the efforts to establish representative or- 
gans of government on a district-wide basis and the 
preliminary steps for the development of a territory- 
wide political consciousness the Council recorded that 
these steps have not as yet given the desired results. It 
was hoped that the Administering Authority will con- 
tinue to take all practicable measures to foster the 
establishment of a legislative body for the whole terri- 
tory. In this connection the Council reiterated that the 
most practicable approach is by development of re- 
gional and district organs and the granting to them of 
increasing legislative authority as their capabilities im- 


proved, until ultimately they might become fully re- 
sponsible for local legislation affecting their districts. 


“A Family Endeavor’”’ 

The economic life of the Trust Territory is de- 
scribed by the Administering Authority as chiefly “a 
family endeavor” with.each member contributing goods 
and services to the family and to the clan. This life is 
enhanced by some food, minor luxuries, and durable 
goods from the outside world, paid for with income 
from the sale of copra and a few other products. The 
main cash crop is copra and phosphate, found on the 
Island of Angaur. 

Agricultural activity consists of the production of a 
variety of subsistence crops, in addition to copra. The 
principal crops are coconuts, taro, arrowroot, yams, 
tapioca, cacao (the basis for cocoa), breadfruit, pan- 
danus and bananas. Tree crops such as coconut, bread- 
fruit and pandanus are planted in groves or isolated 
locations, with very little cultivation. Coconut groves 
are usually not thinned out and trees are spaced 
closely. Pandanus is planted from cuttings in the 
Marshall Islands and many varieties are recognized 
locally. Taro is cultivated in taro pits which are pre- 
pared by rotting vegetable matter in the pit before 
planting. Root crops such as arrowroot, tapioca, yams 
and sweet potatoes are cultivated in small clearings. 
Yam culture is highly developed in Ponape and giant 
yams are a prestige item for local feast days. Tools 
used for cultivation are the traditional digging stick, 


long handled Okinawan hoe and a large metal bush 
knife. 

Agricultural progress does not depend entirely on 
the use of modern equipment. The Special Representa- 
tive explained to the Trusteeship Council that modern 
farm implements are not advantageous on low coral 
islands covered by coconuts and are only of value on 
the very limited flat areas on the high islands. Because 
of the slope of the land, the thin soils, and erosion 
problems, modern farming machines would be entirely 
unsatisfactory and actually dangerous for use in most 
parts of the territory. Moreover, such machinery, even 
in the limited areas where they might be satisfactory, 
would present to its owners very serious and expensive 
maintenance problems because of climatic and other 
conditions. 

Apart from agricultural produce the territory’s only 
other resources of note are the phosphate deposits 
which will soon be exhausted, and fisheries which so 
far have not proved successful on a commercial scale, 
although means of developing them are being studied. 


Battle Against the Beetle 

A long-term goal is to train Micronesian agricultural 
agents. In all districts indigenous assistants are receiv- 
ing such training. Agricultural experimental stations at 
Ponape and Saipan carried on work during 1953 for 
the improvement of crops, the introduction of new 
ones, erosion control, irrigation and reforestation. 

Plantations in many of the islands have for years 


Mr. Frank Midkiff, High Commissioner of the Trust 
Territory (second from right), inspects a cacao seedling 
nursery at the Ponape Agriculture Experimental Station. 





been ravaged by insect pests, notaply the rhinoceros 
beetle. Teams of entomologists have waged war against 
the beetle, which destroyed coconut trees and other 
plants and it now appears that they have won the battle, 
thanks to the introduction of the Scolia wasp, an 
enemy of the beetle, which has been imported from 
Africa. 

Other economic projects include the small-scale pro- 
duction of beef, the raising of pigs and poultry and 
the growing of tropical fruits and spices such as vanilla 
and black pepper. A systematic program is underway 
to improve the quality and quantity of handicrafts, for 
which an adequate market exists. 

A small soap factory, a sawmill and a boat-building 
establishment are being developed; a hollow-tile making 
project, utilizing Micronesian workers, has been intro- 
duced in each district. The character of the area as a 
whole, however, does not lend itself to the development 
of large-scale industries. 

Indeed, general structure of commercial life is char- 
acterized by family endeavor servicing small villages and 
by periodic trading with visiting commercial agencies 
for the exchange of products with the rest of the world. 
Regional trade between areas of the territory is prac- 
tically non-existent because of the tendency of each 
island group to be relatively self-sufficient. 

The value of the territory’s total exports fell from 
$1,750,162 in 1952 to $1,235,700 in 1953, while 
imports increased from $1,848,885 to $2,171,400. 
The Administering Authority informed the Trusteeship 
Council that the apparent decline in exports was due 
to a change in the method of valuation of phosphate 
exports. 

The Island Trading Company of Micronesia handled 
all exports during 1953. It was created in 1947, as an 
agency of the Administration and its profits revert to 
the Trust Territory Treasury for general welfare expen- 
ditures. Operating alongside the Island Trading Com- 
pany are a number of indigenous concerns which buy 
goods from the Island Trading Company and other 
sources and supply retailers. In conformity with a 
directive for its liquidation in 1953 the Island Trading 
Company has entered upon a policy of liquidation and 
retrenchment. It is continuing to import trade goods, 
export island products, and to assist indigenous whole- 
sale firms. The extension of an additional year of life 
which has been granted it, is to be used to build up 
indigenously owned enterprises, and prepare them to 
take over the import and export functions of the com- 
pany. The Administering Authority expects them to be 
much more capable of carrying on a trade goods pro- 
gram with this added experience. 


Transportation and Land 

Transportation in Micronesia has always proved a 
big headache for the Administration. At present surface 
transportation is furnished by two ships each with 4,800 
tons cargo capacity between the district centres, Guam 
and other ports. In addition three ships with 250 tons 
cargo capacity, an auxiliary schooner and a tug operate 
as station vessels for the district centres. The ships, 
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owned by the Administration, are operated under con- 
tract by the Pacific Micronesian Lines. 

In noting the Administration’s efforts to provide ade- 
quate transportation services the Council hoped that 
such assistance will be continued and asked for further 
information on steps being taken to solve the trans- 
portation problem in the islands. 

The settlement of land ownership problems — a 
matter of concern to the Trusteeship Council at earlier 
examinations of reports on the territory — has been 
occupying the attention of the Administering Authority. 
The increasing population—nearly 58,000 in 1953 
compared with 53,000 in 1949—has added weight to 
this problem. Because of the many past administra- 
tions the Administering Authority is holding land 
claims under dispute. In a total of 687 square miles of 
land, the indigenous inhabitants in 1951 held an area of 
about 250 square miles while public domain, including 
land used by the Administration, covered 434 square 
miles. Much of this public land was acquired under the 
Japanese Administration. The Japanese declared all un- 
used lands, or land for which no title existed, to be 
state domain. The islanders resented this, for according 
to their customs there was no land without some title. 
Where land was purchased the people in some instances 
now claim that such sales were forced. 

A Land Titles Court is now sifting and assessing 
claims preliminary to their ultimate disposal. This is 
a slow process because of the obliteration of boundary 
markings and the loss of records. 


Sustained Efforts Called For 

The land problem evoked several comments from 
Council members who felt that more sustained efforts 
were required to expedite a settlement of the irritating 
question of war damages and land claims. Assurances 
were given by the Special Representative of the Admin- 
istration’s awareness of the problem and greater em- 
phasis was now being placed on the question. Mr. 
Midkiff could not, however, promise speedy settlement 
of the problem since surveying and inquiry were 
necessary in order to arrive at just and lasting settle- 
ments. He assured the representative of India, who 
had pointed out the retarding effect on agriculture of 
revocable permits, that all title determinations in Saipan 
would be completed by the end of this year. 

With regard to the statement of the representative of 
the U.S.S.R. (that there were 1,080 complaints con- 
cerning land claims submitted to the last Visiting Mis- 
sion) the Special Representative pointed out that these 
were not complaints to the Mission but were the num- 
ber of claims of which the Administration had notified 
the Mission. These had been duly prepared, classified 
by land specialists and made ready to be filed with the 
Administration which was working toward a settlement. 

The Council drew various conclusions on the eco- 
nomic scene in the Trust Territory. While recognizing 
the difficulties involved, it welcomed the fact that the 
Administering Authority has defined policies to meet 
the interests of the territory. It urged the Administer- 
ing Authority to press forward with the disposal of 





claims, with due regard to a sound land utilization 
policy, and to implement its intention to explain the 
land policies to the inhabitants and to associate indige- 
nous representatives with their administration. 

In view of the rapidly increasing population and the 
limited land available for agricultural purposes, the 
Council recommended that the Administering Authority 
seek ways and means of increasing the productivity of 
land, by introducing more intensive agricultural meth- 
ods, by increased homesteading, and by other means 
which may be practicable. 

On questions of trade the Council noted that indi- 
genous companies have been developed to the point 
where they can take over the work of the Island Trad- 
ing Company. Considering that the disposal of copra 
on the world market presents special difficulties, the 
Council welcomed the arrangements made to continue 
the Copra Stabilization Fund and hoped that indigenous 
concerns will receive any assistance they may require 
in the marketing of copra, the distribution of trade 
goods and any other activities which may be appropriate. 


“Well-Fed, Healthy and Happy” 


Although the territory’s economy is primarily a sub- 
sistence one and cash incomes are minimal, living con- 
ditions are generally good because food is abundant 
and the essential needs of the inhabitants, in terms of 
such things as medical services and education, are pro- 
vided by the Administration. With the exception of the 
Palau District, where there has been insufficiency of 
money incomes owing to the destruction of coconut 
trees by insect pests, the standard of living is generally 
good. 

In fact, the 1953 Visiting Mission found that the peo- 
ple throughout the islands appeared well-fed, healthy 
and happy. The Mission commented: “It is true that 
in many of the outlying islands, housing is extremely 
primitive, but similar conditions are to be found in other 
underdeveloped countries, and must be judged in rela- 
tion to the standards of the people. In the larger com- 
munities nearer to the district centres, there can be no 
doubt that the people have benefited greatly under 
United States administration, not least from the housing 
materials and other equipment left by the military 
occupation forces.” 

The Administering Authority informed the Trustee- 
ship Council that public health expenditure for the 
fiscal year 1953 totalled $715,951, an increase over the 
$641,329 spent in 1952 and the highest yet recorded. 
Non-Micronesian public health personnel totalled 
thirty-three; Micronesian personnel included twenty- 
six medical and dental practitioners and interns, and 
thirty-five licensed and graduate nurses. 

There are six general hospitals, one at each district 
centre, with a combined bed capacity of 396. Dis- 
pensaries are located at each hospital and approximately 
115 are maintained in the outer islands and villages. 
In addition a leprosarium with 100 beds and living 
quarters for 120 ambulatory patients is located on 
Tinian. 

There are no mobile health units now in operation 


but the remodeling of a small ship for diagnostic medi- 
cal purposes is nearing completion. 

After a recent medical survey of the territory the 
World Health Organization commented favorably on 
the integrated curative and preventive health services 
set up for mother and children, as well as on the work 
of dental and medical practitioners. Noting this, the 
Trusteeship Council hoped the Administration will 
continue its efforts to improve health conditions, par- 
ticularly to eradicate tuberculosis. | According to the 
annual report 566 cases of TB were treated during the 
year under review. | 

Commenting on this the Special Representative 
stated that the incidence of tuberculosis is probably 
the main health problem and hospitalization of all 
cases would require more facilities than are now avail- 
able. Experiments are being made with local rest facili- 
ties for recuperating cases. 

One of the greatest tasks of the Administering Au- 
thority has been to built a solid educational system, 
starting almost from scratch. The ravages of war dis- 
rupted the educational program completely. Most of 
the school buildings were destroyed by bombing. The 
few books and other teaching materials left by the Jap- 
anese had been prepared for Japanese students and 
were unsuitable for Micronesians. 

Another problem has been how to improve the 
orthography | there are at least nine different languages 
and many more dialects used in the territory]. Pam- 
phlets have been issued continuously in the various 
local languages. Missionaries have done useful work 
in committing local literature of Micronesia to written 
form and many years ago committed the Bible to writ- 
ten form for the islanders. The Administration has been 
building on that foundation. The public school system, 
free to all, is adapted to the conditions and needs 
peculiar to the islands. The Administration aims to 
invest the local communities with responsibilities for 
the elementary schools, and by encouraging the forma- 
tion of acting boards of education and parent-teacher 
associations it is giving the islanders opportunities 
to practise the principles of democratic living taught in 
the classrooms. 

There are now 144 elementary schools with an en- 
roliment of 6,363 pupils compared with 129 schools 
and 5,767 pupils a year ago. Enrollment in the six in- 
termediate schools has also increased. Greater emphasis 
is being placed on the development of an agricultural 
and vocational program. 

The expenditures in education in 1953 amounted 
to $435,440 compared with $430,930 in the preceding 
year. One hundred and fifty students are studying in 
higher educational institutions outside the territory; 
these include 49 at the Central Medical and Dental 
School in Fiji, 18 in Hawaii, 13 at Manila, 12 in the 
United States and 1 on a United Nations scholarship 
in New Zealand. 

The training of an adequate number of indigenous 
teachers presents another problem in the educational 
field [the total number of indigenous teachers at present 
is 275 in elementary schools and 41 in intermediate 
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schools.| The Administering Authority reports that 
enough students have graduated from the Central Train- 
ing School at Truk to meet elementary school stand- 
ards, but because of the higher pay granted other 
professional workers and administrative employees, 
many graduates have not become teachers. Noting this 
with concern the Trusteeship Council recommended 
that salaries of indigenous teachers should be reviewed 
and that the Administration might assist the municipali- 
ties by subsidies or other means to enable them to 
obtain qualified teaching personnel. 

Some Council members expressed particular concern 
over the territory’s educational system and wondered if 
plans were going in the right direction 

In more emphatic criticism the U.S.S.R. representa- 
tive believed the islanders were in no position to de- 
velop education with the funds now at their disposal. 
The annual report pointed out that the responsibility 
for building and equipping schools rested upon the 
indigenous population, which was putting together 
desks and benches with its primitive tools. The richest 
country, the United States, could not, he commented, 
appropriate funds in order properly to equip the schools 
in this Trust Territory, although hundreds of millions 
of dollars were thrown into the testing of hydrogen 
bombs in the middle of the islands. 

The concern shown by several members over the 
policy of placing education in the hands of the people 
evoked an explanation by the Special Representative. 
There was a twofold reason for this action. First, it was 
the Administration’s belief that it was universal in hu- 
man nature for a person to value more highly that to 
which he contributed his time and money rather than 
that which was forced upon him or given to him with- 
out effort on his part. It was in the American tradition 
to place a high value on education. The Administering 
Authority believed the best way to instill a similar high 
regard and bring about a support of education among 
all Micronesians was to create a greater community of 


interest in the local school and to make them feel that 
the school belonged to them. The second factor in the 
Administration’s approach was the belief that it con- 
tributed to the moral fibre and advancement of a people 
to provide their own services and facilities where they 
saw a genuine need for them. 

As to whether higher educational facilities would 
soon be set up in the territory, the Special Representa- 
tive “in all honesty” could not foresee the day when 
an institution on college or university level would be a 
probability. 


Sufficiency If Not Abundance 

In its general observations and recommendations on 
the territory, the Council drew the attention of the Ad- 
ministering Authority to the various suggestions made 
in the concluding debate that a more rapid rate of 
change might be fostered in certain fields. The Council 
noted that the territory has become a part of the West- 
ern Pacific region of the World Health Organization 
and continues its cooperation with the United Nations 
and the South Pacific Commission. The Administering 
Authority was congratulated for bringing about the ter- 
ritory’s participation in the various forms of interna- 
tional cooperation. 

Members’ individual conclusions were for the most 
part favorable and even commendatory. Praise emerged 
for certain features of administrative policy and repre- 
sentatives were gratified that the islanders seem assured 
of sufficiency if not abundance. General endorsement 
was forthcoming of the Administration’s policy of care- 
fully measured evolution. Several representatives hoped 
that the different branches of the administrative services 
might be brought closer to the territory and that the 
administrative headquarters would eventually be estab- 
lished within the territory itself. 

Some sharp notes of criticism were, however, 
sounded and some representatives felt that develop- 
ment was still far too slow in many fields. 


Micronesians love their traditional feast days and dancing. Here, three dancers with 
traditional headdress, await the beginning of a celebration at Yap. 
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statistics, it can assume no responsibil- 
ity for their exactitude. 

“It is, however, possible to conclude 
as the result of a survey of the present 
situation that, in comparison with a 
year ago, there is today a better under- 
standing of the humanitarian aspect of 
the problem and a more determined 
will to bring about a definitive settle- 
ment. 

“The Commission, therefore, will 
carry on its efforts in a much more 
favorable climate and has good hope 
that it will be able to speed up the 
repatriation of persons who have not 
yet returned to their homes.” 

The other members of the Commis- 
sion are Countess Estelle Bernadotte 
(Sweden) and Aung Khine (Burma). 


Trusteeship Mission 


The United Nations Visiting Mis- 
sion to East African Trust Territories 
arrived in Mogadiscio, capital of Ital- 
ian-administered Somaliland, on Sep- 
tember 21. The Mission, which has 
already toured Ruanda-Urundi and 
Tanganyika, will spend about five 
weeks in this Trust Territory, after 
which it will visit Rome, Brussels and 
London for talks with the Adminis- 
tering Authorities of the territories it 
has visited. Composed of the repre- 
sentatives of El Salvador, India, New 
Zealand and the United States, the 
Mission will report to the Trusteeship 
Council next January. 


Korea 


A school book in the hand of every 
child is the aim of the Republic of 
Korea’s National Textbook Printing 
Plant at Yong Dong Po, near Seoul, 
which was formally opened on Sep- 
tember 16. Built with United Nations 
aid, the plant is the result of the 
combined efforts of the United Na- 
tions Reconstruction Agency, the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization and the 
Government of the Republic of Korea. 

With the production of 30 million 
textbooks a year, it is estimated that 
the plant will print enough textbooks 
in the first six months to supply all the 
primary grades. ... 

Medical equipment purchased by 
UNKRA in six western European coun- 
tries is destined for Taegu hospital. 
The equipment is part of a purchase 
of medical apparatus which will com- 
pletely re-equip the hospital, the nurses’ 
school and the medical school. . . . In 
other rehabilitation programs, mate- 
rials have arrived for classroom con- 


struction and repair of orphanages, 
railorad maintenance materials, cotton 
mill machinery, and seven diesel en- 
gines for rehabilitation of fisheries. 
Douglas fir planks from Canada, for 
the construction of fishing boats, were 
included in a 13,481 ton shipment of 





TO OUR READERS: 


Since the monthly UNITED NATIONS RE- 
VIEW succeeded the fortnightly BULLETIN 
as the United Nations magazine last July, 
a number of readers have written us let- 
ters of comment. 

Such a magazine as the REVIEW is in 
great part a multi-purpose tool designed 
to meet as closely as possible the varied 
needs of a varied readership. It can be 
most effective if there is collaboration be- 
tween those who produce it and those 
who use it. 

Your letters represent that collabora- 
tion. We invite them. 


The EDITORS 











items purchased in Australia, Canada, 
the’ United Kingdom and the United 
States. Other items were wet salted 
hides from Australia, which will be 
used to make soles for heavy-duty 
footwear; steel billets and steel wire 
rods from the United States for the 
production of wire and nails; structural 
steel for harbor improvement; pumps, 
conveyors, mining equipment, machine 
shop supplies and other items from the 
United Kingdom and the United States 
and Canada for use in a gold mine; 
more than one million board feet of 
lumber from the United States and 
Canada for housing construction and 
five million feet for building class- 
rooms; laboratory equipment for 
schools, and miscellaneous items for 
use in the Vocational Training School 
in Pusan. 


Palestine 

Part of a donation of 100 cubic 
meters of timber from the Yugoslav 
Government to the Palestine Arab 
refugees in Gaza, which was unloaded 
in Port Said, is being used in the con- 
struction of roofing, door and window 
frames in the 9,000 additional rooms 
which the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine Refugees 
in the Near East is building for Arab 
Refugees in the Gaza strip. 

A nurses’ training program will be 
carried out jointly by uUNRWa, the 
Lutheran World Federation and the 
Government of Jordan. $17,500 has 
been allotted for the project from 
uNRWaA’s $11 million fund for Pales- 
tine refugee self-support projects in 
Jordan. Twenty-eight nurses are to be 
trained over a period of three years. 


They will agree to work for a period 
of three years in Jordan after their 
graduation. 

In Gaza, a program was introduced 
in September to combine academic 
studies with practical training in handi- 
crafts for some 2,000 secondary school 
students. They will spend half their 
time in the classroom and the other 
half in the workshop. UNEsco is co- 
operating with UNRWa in the project, 
which officials hope will be adopted 
later in other areas. UNRWa’s Educa- 
tion Division is at present affording 
elementary, secondary or university 
education for some 160,000 Palestine 
refugee students in Lebanon, Syria, 
Jordan and Gaza. 


Housing in Latin America 


Some twenty Latin American hous- 
ing specialists are attending a month- 
long seminar on Housing Through 
Non - Profit Organizations which 
opened on September 15 in Copen- 
hagen. Sponsored jointly by the United 
Nations and the Danish Government 
in cooperation with the Organization 
of American States, the seminar is de- 
signed to give housing technicians and 
administrators from Latin America an 
opportunity to study the non-profit, 
cooperative housing techniques which 
have been so successfully developed 
in Scandinavia and to discuss their 
adaptation to Latin American condi- 
tions. 


Education 

The second international seminar 
on the role of museums in education 
opened in Athens on September 13 
under the auspices of the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization in cooperation with 
the Greek Government and its Na- 
tional Commission for UNEsco. It will 
continue until October 10... . 

Artists and educators from eight 
Far Eastern countries studied the role 
of arts and crafts in general education 
and community life at a regional 
seminar, organized by UNESCO with 
the cooperation of the Japanese Gov- 
ernment and held in Tokyo from Au- 
gust 28 to September 25. 


Health 


An Indian expert on public health 
has arrived in Manila to lead a pilot 
project for the control of bilharziasis 
(popularly known as snail fever) under- 
taken by the Government of the Phil- 
ippines with the aid of the United Na- 
tions Expanded Program of Technical 
Assistance, the World Health Organi- 
zation and the United States Foreign 
Operations Administration. Working 
with him are forty trained staff mem- 
bers, the great majority Filipinos. . . . 





As a part of Afghanistan’s long- 
range program of economic and social 
development, a six-week Training Cen- 
tre on Vital and Health Statistics 
opened on September 12 in Kabul. 
Participants included more than thirty 
Government officials from Kabul and 
outlying areas who are already en- 
gaged in statistical work relating to 
public health. 

rhe Training Centre, which is being 
jointly assisted by the World Health 
Organization and the United Nations 
Statistical Office, was organized under 
the responsibility of the Ministry of 
Public Health and the Afghan Minis- 
try of the Interior. .. . 

The Regional Committee for the 
Western Pacific concluded its fifth 


Large-scale tests of the acceptability 
of flavorless fish flour as a protein 
supplement in child feeding will be 
conducted in four Latin American 
countries in the near future. The tests, 
which will involve more than 400 per- 
sons in each country, will be con- 
ducted in Chile, Ecuador, Mexico and 
Peru with the aid of UNICEF and the 
Food and Agriculture Organization. 
The experiment in Chile will be an 
extension of trials already undertaken 
with other types of fish flour and dif- 
ferent food combinations. 


Agriculture 


Ways of expanding the production 
and consumption of selected farm 


products in the Near East were con- 
sidered at a regional conference held 
in Beirut from September 13 to 16 by 
the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion, attended by seventeen countries. 
. . » Progress in planning for disposal 
of agricultural surpluses which are 
embarrassing a number of countries, 
despite general world food deficiencies, 
are under discussion at a 20-nation 
meeting which opened in Rome on 
September 20. 

The meeting will particularly con- 
cern itself with proposals from two 
Latin American countries for orderly 
disposal of world surpluses put before 
the Consultative Subcommittee on 
Surplus Disposal set up by FAO in 
Washington early this year. 


session in Manila on September 16. © oe : Se ee eS 
The proposed regional program for , 
1956 includes priority to implement 
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health projects requested by Cambodia, és “agg 


Laos and Viet Nam and a request of 
the Regional Director to allocate 1956 
funds to allow for a study tour within 
the area to promote closer cooperative 
efforts. 

Problems of treating children in 
hospitals were considered by special- 
ists from nearly a score of European 
cities at a meeting in Stockholm held 
from September 2 to 11 by WHo’s 
Regional Office for Europe. 


Children’s Fund 


Drugs and other supplies to fight 
the danger of epidemics in flooded 
areas of Assam and Bihar states, In- 
dia, have been provided by the United 


Nations Children’s Fund with the 
technical advice of wHo. The sup- 
plies, including penicillin, triple-sulfa, 
paludrine and sulfaguanadine as well 
as syringes and needles were released 
from stockpiles maintained in India 
by UNICEF.... 

A potentially deadly substance is 
being used not as a killer but as a 
partner in one of history's greatest ef- 
forts to save lives. Purified Protein 
Derivative is the agent to detect dis- 
ease in mass anti-tuberculosis cam- 
paigns. PPD is tuberculin, a protein 
isolated in a relatively pure state only 
within recent years. Today superficial 
injection of PPD, commonly called 
the “tuberculin test,” helps determine 
whether or not a child has had tuber- 
culosis and acquired immunity. 

In nation-wide tuberculosis control 
campaigns, UNICEF and WHO have so 
far helped test 90 million children for 
signs of infection. 

Despite the size of this effort, the 
work has consumed only 1142 ounces 
of the rarely produced PPD. Remain- 
ing United Nations stocks total less 
than one ounce. Because of improved 
and more economical techniques, this 
is sufficient to test a further 25 million 
children. .. . 
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Practical methods for achieving 
labor-management collaboration in 
metalworking industries and the prob- 
lem of regularizing production and 
employment at a high level in those 
undertakings will be discussed by the 
Metal Trades Committee of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization at a ses- 
sion in Geneva from October 25 to 
November 6. The Committee is com- 
posed of representatives of govern- 
ments, employers and workers. It will 
have before it a report on each of the 
questions on the agenda, prepared by 
the International Labor Office. 

The fourteenth Pan American Sani- 
tary Conference, which also serves as 
the World Health Oreganization’s Re- 
gional Committee for the Americas, 
will meet in Santiago, Chile, from 
October 6 to 22 to review health 
activities in the hemisphere in the past 
four years and plan future programs. 
A series of technical seminars will be 
held concurrently with the Conference 
sessions. 

An Institute of Industrial Research 
and Technology designed to serve the 
five Central American Republics of 
Costa Rica, El Salvador, Guatemala, 
Honduras and Nicaragua will open 
early next year. Albert Mirles, former 
head of the Industrial Research Com- 
pany of France, is in Mexico City for 
the United Nations Technical As- 
sistance Administration to take charge 
of planning for the Institute which is 
being set up as part of the Central 
American Economic Integration Pro- 
gram, in furtherance of which the five 
republics have submitted several joint 
requests for technical assistance. The 
objectives of the Institute, as outlined 
originally by the Committee on Eco- 
nomic Cooperation, are to carry out 
research with a view to developing in- 
dustrial production, to develop tech- 


niques for raising the level of produc- 
tivity, to foster campaigns for im- 
proving working methods, to examine 
methods of providing employment for 
the excess population and underem- 
ployed labor, to act as advisory organ 
for the Central American govern- 
ments and to promote technical 
knowledge and stimulate interest in 
technological research by the use of 
all possible media of public informa- 
Gem. ... 

The 82nd session of the Council of 
the International Chamber of Com- 
merce will meet in Paris on October 
28 and 29. The Junior Chamber In- 
ternational will hold its [Xth Annual 
World Congress in Mexico City from 
October 24 to 30. 

The International Union of Social- 
ist Youth Congress convenes on Octo- 
ber 15 in Copenhagen. The Confer- 
ence of the Administrative Board of 
the International Association of Uni- 
versities will meet at Cambridge, Eng- 
land, on October 26. 

The Fédération international libre 
des déportés et internés de la résistance 
will hold its General Assembly in 
Bonn on October 17 and 18. 

The twenty-third General Assembly 
of the International Criminal Police 
Commission will meet in Rome from 
October 9 to 14; the sixth General 
Assembly of the European Confedera- 
tion of Agriculture, at Weggis and 
Lucerne, Switzerland, from October 3 
to 9. 

For a complete list of international 
meetings (organized by both inter- 
governmental and non-governmental 
organizations) see Association—The 
Review of International Organizations 
and Meetings, published by the Union 
of International Associations, Palais 
d’Egmont, Brussels. 
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Trygve Lie’s Seven Years 


ey the Cause of Peace,” a volume 
of recollections, deals with the 
questions which most concerned 
Trygve Lie during his seven years as 
Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions. 

“These very questions,” he says in 
a foreword, “also aroused the greatest 
public interest and were discussed 
daily, demanding constant attention 
by governments and by the United 
Nations itself. And often I felt it was 
my duty to take a definite stand.” 

It is especially for the explanation 
of the stand which he took in each 
specific case that the reader finds this 
enlightening book most interesting— 
that and the personal glimpses of the 
world’s statesmen with whom he was 
in constant contact. For the first time 
he gives details, for instance, of his 
conferences in Washington, London, 
Paris and Moscow in connection with 
his 1950 “peace mission” in which he 
personally handed to the heads of 
government his “Memorandum of 
Points for Consideration in the De- 
velopment of a Twenty-Year Pro- 
gram for Achieving Peace Through 
the United Nations.” 


“Every one of its ten points holds 
good today as it did in 1950,” he 
states. “In fact, rewriting it now, I 
would repeat it almost word by word.” 


The Role of Secretary-General 


One of the questions on which Mr. 
Lie had definite feelings was the role 
of the Secretary-General. Under the 
Charter, he points out, he unques- 
tionably was under an obligation to 
play a great political part, but there 
were limits to the extent of his initia- 
tive. In the early days of the United 
Nations, he had no calculated plan 
for developing the political powers of 
the office of Secretary-General, but 
he was determined that the Secretary- 
General should be a force for peace. 
How that force would be applied he 
would find out in the light of develop- 
ments. As the recollections unfold, the 
reader perceives how Mr. Lie carried 
out that determination. 


His book, he says, “is neither a his- 
tory of the first seven years of the 
world organization nor a_ textbook, 
though I hope that teachers and stu- 


with the United Nations 


dents of international relations will 
benefit by reading it. 

“It is written for ordinary men and 
women— in all countries—who are in- 
terested in the world in which they 
live and in the political climate of 
their own day.” 

Mr. Lie hopes that, by making the 
United Nations better understood, the 
book may in some measure contribute 
to an increased support of the world 
organization in its striving for peace. 


He speaks frankly of persons who 
are still in the forefront of interna- 
tional politics and of controversial 
events which are still fresh in their 
memory. His book undoubtedly will be 
required reading for students of inter- 
national affairs. 

The chapter headings alone give an 
indication of the scope of the work. 
A few of them are: “How I Became 
Secretary-General”; “The Wartime AI- 
liance Begins to Break Up”; “The 
Cleavage Hardens”; “The Challenge 
of Our Time”; “The Communist Issue 
in the Secretariat.” 


Mr. Lie during the United Nations 
Radio’s series of broadcast addresses 
in 1951 on “The Price of Peace.” 


There are, of course, other chapters 
on specific issues before the United 
Nations, such as the Iranian question, 
Palestine, Berlin, the Balkans, Chinese 
representation and Korea. 

In one chapter Mr. Lie describes 
what led up to his resignation as Sec- 
retary-General—“the best kept secret 
in the United Nations’ history”—and 
in another he reflects on the problems 
with which he was continually con- 
fronted. During the early days of his 
retirement the memories of defeats 
and disappointments were persistent, 
he recalls, but later the bright points 
—the measurable advances toward a 
goal—began to dominate his reflec- 
tions. 


The Brightest Point 


And of these the one “which stands 
for me as the greatest and best—and 
as something of a victory—is the fact 
that world peace was preserved dur- 
ing my service as Secretary-General.” 

In the final chapter of twenty-four, 
on “The Future—for Peace with Free- 
dom,” Mr. Lie wonders whether tech- 
nical developments will soon render 
war an impossibility. “Recent techni- 
cal advances in the form of high- 
speed long-distance bombers, bac- 
teriological weapons, the atomic and 
hydrogen bombs, plus all the other in- 
struments of mass annihilation, are so 
brutal and so sweeping in their de- 
structive force that little if any human 
life would probably survive a new 
world catastrophe,” he declares. “The 
prospect they force upon us—though 
terrifying—may still contain a degree 
of hope, the price of war now being 
almost certain self-destruction. But we 
are still dealing with human beings, 
and nothing—no matter how reason- 
able—can be taken for granted. Per- 
haps this hope, too, may prove 
illusory. 

“In the end, then, it is probably 
wise to be prepared for the worst, at 
the same time never ceasing to strug- 
gle toward the best, in the form of 
lasting peace. Perhaps one, or possibly 
several dictators together, can sud- 
denly abandon even a semblance of 
reason, and—as before in history— 
unleash the hell of a new war. But the 
danger of such an inferno is steadily 
being reduced, every month and every 
day. If the peace-loving world makes 
full use of the United Nations’ capac- 
ity for collective security, peaceful 
settlement, and economic and social 
advance, the dangers of a Third World 
War will be reduced still further.” 


IN THE CAUSE OF PEACE: 
Seven Years with the United Nations. 
By Trygve Lie. Published by the Mac- 
millan Company. 448 pages and in- 
dex. $6 in the United States and 
Canada and 35/- in the United 
Kingdom. 
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THE PROJECTION 


ROOM 


The Use of Films in Celebrating 


United Nations Day 


D' RING the period of United Na- 
tions Day commemorations — in 
several countries the observances 
stretch over “United Nations Week” 

-United Nations films are shown all 
over the world. Many groups sympa- 
thetic to the Organization’s cause ar- 
range with their local cinemas and 
local television stations to have these 
films included in the regular program, 
thus helping to concentrate attention 
on the anniversary and on the work of 
the United Nations. 


Those responsible for United Na- 
tions films make a special effort to 
have particularly suitable material 
available at this time. The new film, 
Workshop for Peace, which is the de- 
finitive film about United Nations 
Headquarters and the Organization, 
has now been released and will be 
available for this occasion. The Grand 
Design and This is the Challenge, pro- 
duced for previous United Nations 
Days, remain appropriate for showing. 


Television Preview 


Workshop for Peace will have its 
television preview in Canada over the 
facilities of the Canadian Broadcast- 
ing Company and in London through 
the BBC. It is hoped that it will also 
have a New York release over a major 
network, and its release throughout 
the United States on local stations is 
already guaranteed. 


In addition, the Films Division of the 
United Nations Department of Public 
Information has produced for use in 
connection with United Nations Day 
a 30-second trailer, which will be 
issued in black and white to newsreels 
all over the world. Therefore, virtual- 
ly everyone attending the cinema dur- 
ing United Nations Week will be re- 
minded of the fact that October 24 is 
United Nations Day. This trailer has 
also been prepared in color—the first 
color film used by the United Nations 
Films Division—and this can be made 
available on request. The trailer has 
been prepared in twenty languages. 

A significant use of United Nations 
films at this time is in schools. A 
prominent feature of the United Na- 


tions Day celebrations in schools all 
over the world is the running of films 
which portray the objectives and ideals 
of the Organization in visual terms. 

United Nations Day occurs at a 
peak point in the General Assembly 
session, and during this session a spe- 
cial newsreel is prepared which is 
issued each week to television stations, 
cinema theatres and schools. 


* * . * 


Always during the month of Octo- 
ber there is great demand for the 
United Nations Children’s Fund film 
called The Children. UNiIcEF has de- 
veloped an ambitious scheme whereby 
children, during their “Trick or 
Treat” escapades, collect money for 
children in less fortunate lands. The 
UNICEF film, intended for use by local 
clubs and schools, gives some notion 
of the needs of children throughout 
the world. 


. * * * 


As in previous years, special mes- 
sages will be recorded and photo- 
graphed by the important personalities 
associated with the ninth session of 


the General Assembly. These messages 
will be despatched to newsreels and 
television stations all over the world. 
It is customary for the Secretary-Gen- 
eral and the President of the Assembly 
to make statements in a variety of 
languages so that film services round 
the world may be able to make use 
of them. 


of * * * 


A film expedition has recently been 
despatched to Korea to cover the 
work of the United Nations Korean 
Reconstruction Agency. Australian di- 
rector, Geoffrey Collings, and United 
Nations Staff cameraman, Gerald 
Gregoire, are at present recording the 
work of this Agency. The plan is to 
follow the fortunes of a family who 
were displaced from their home by the 
tide of war, and who have now re- 
turned to their farm. Their job is to 
rebuild their family life again on the 
old site with the help of UNKRA. The 
film probably will be completed and 
released late this year. 


7 * * * 


A specially edited series of twenty- 
six United Nations films have been 
released for the use of television sta- 
tions. This series is called Building 
for Peace and full particulars regard- 
ing them can be had on request from 
United Nations Headquarters. 


* * * * 


Many cities throughout the United 
States are making special efforts to 
have television programs to help cele- 
brate United Nations Day and the 
Films Division has supplied a great 
deal of film material to be integrated 
with live programs for such showings. 


During General Assembly sessions, many representatives 
report their views by way of film and television. Here 
Selim Sarper, of Turkey, records a statement for the film camera. 








) igo year a radio program for 
United Nations Day is produced 
at Headquarters and sent to English- 
language networks and _ stations 
throughout the world. It is therefore 
necessary to try to make a program 
suitable for widely different audiences. 
Following is a partial text of this 
year’s feature, “No Trumpets’: 


ANNOUNCER: This is the United 
Nations. (Trumpets) United Nations 
Day! October the twenty-fourth, 1954! 
NARRATOR: Excuse me — but 
couldn’t we do it differently? Without 
the trumpets and not too much of 
that oratory stuff. ANNCR: But, I 
don’t think you understand. This is 
very important. We're paying tribute 
to the United Nations ninth anni- 
versary. NARR: I know — but — let’s 
lay off the trumpets and the tribute 
for a moment and celebrate in a 
different way. Let’s have a quiet mo- 
ment or two instead, to think—and, 
perhaps, remember. Tell you what 
we'll do: Let’s start it all over again. 
With no trumpets. ANNCR: Well, I’m 
not sure I follow you. It’s very un- 
usual. But, all right, if you say so. 
United Nations Radio presents—‘“No 
Trumpets,” with Melvin Douglas. 
NARR: Unusual. Oh. I don’t know. 
Maybe you've already done some 
thinking and some remembering. Be- 
cause today there is a birthday being 
marked in the houses of God, on the 
editorial pages of newspapers, in 
schoolrooms and market squares, cine- 
mas and parade-grounds and city halls. 
The United Nations is nine years old. 
Back in 1945, fifty governments were 
drawing up the United Nations con- 
stitution, its Charter. Now, at the be- 
ginnig of a Charter — any charter — 
there’s usually a sort of foreword 
which sets out the over-all aim of what 
the authors are trying to achieve. 
That’s what they did in San Fran- 
cisco, too. The Preamble or introduc- 
tion. Perhaps you haven't heard that 
Preamble for a while. Perhaps, in- 
deed, you’ve never heard it. It’s just 
228 words long, words worth listen- 
ing to — and thinking about. 


*~ UNITED NATIONS CALLING 


Radio Program Dramatizes Charter 


ACTOR: “We, the peoples of the 
United Nations, determined to save 
succeeding generations from the 
scourge of war, which twice in our 
lifetime has brought untold sorrow 
to mankind, and to reaffirm faith in 
fundamental human rights, in the 
dignity and worth of the human per- 
son, in the equal rights of men and 
women and of nations large and 
small. . . .” NARR: “We the peoples 
, ’ We must assume, you and I, 
that our names were not taken in 
vain. Let’s go on. ACTOR: “. . . de- 
termined to save succeeding genera- 
tions from the scourge of war, which 
twice in our lifetime has brought un- 
told sorrow to mankind... .” NARR: 
Twice in our lifetime? Perhaps not all 
of us can remember two world wars. 
There is a new generation. I wouldn't 
be surprised if many of the people 
listening to this program would find 
it hard to mark these names on a 
map. Chateau Thierry, Vimy Ridge, 
the Argonne, The Marne, Gallipoli, 
Belleau Wood . . . they were marked 
on the conscience of mankind by the 
death of about 10 million young men. 
But it does seem a long time ago... 
1914-1918 . . . 1939 to 1945 is closer 
—all too easy to remember. 


ACTOR: “. . . war, which twice in 
our lifetime has brought untold sorrow 
to mankind. .. .” NARR: Yes. That’s 
why the United Nations exists—to 
save succeeding generations from the 
scourge of war. That was the first, 
the primary purpose, that they—we— 
decided on in San Francisco. (Aside) 
And, by the way, when I say “We”, I 
mean anyone, anywhere, anytime. 
EFFECT: Hall Clock B.G. HUS- 
BAND: Say, Betty, you know some- 
thing—forget what I said last night— 
I don’t mind if it’s a girl—you know 
that. WIFE: Darling—I don’t know. 
Why are we having a child at all? 
If he’s a boy he can get killed in 
a war, and if she’s a girl, she can 
die in an air raid shelter? No, this 
isn’t the time. . HUSBAND: All 
these problems—the world and war— 
we don’t have to worry about that 
stuff. That’s for the politicians and 
generals—and, the United Nations. 
Let them worry about it. You just 
concentrate on the important things— 
I've got a job. We've got a home. 
We've got our own lives to live... . 
(Fades Out). NARR: Just a minute, 
Alan. Too many of us in, too many 
countries talked your kind of way in 


the years before the past war. Whether 
you like it or not—you are one of 
“We, the peoples of the United Na- 
tions, determined to save succeeding 
generations from the scourge of war. 
. . -” Now, let’s go on with the Pre- 
amble. ACTOR: “. . . and to reaffirm 
faith in fundamental human rights, in 
the dignity and worth of the human 
person, in the equal rights of men 
and women and of nations large and 
small. .. .” 


NARR: The whole long road of 
our history is marked with milestones 
which show the course we've taken. 
They have names like Magna Carta, 
Bill of Rights and the United Nations 
proclaimed a new one not so long 
ago—The Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. This is a Bill of Rights 
for all peoples of all ages. Ask some- 
one who has the job of teaching. 
TEACHER: Now, these are the rights 
that everyone in the world is entitled 
to:—Free and equal . . . no distinctions 
on grounds of race or color, sex or 
language or religion . . . the right to 
life, liberty and security of person... 
no torture or inhuman punishment 

. Tight to a fair trial . . . innocent 
until proved guilty . freedom of 
thought, conscience and religion. . 
(Fades Out). 


NARR: Now, maybe these U.N. 
Rights aren’t yet the law of the land 
in many countries of the world. But, 
this is work in progress and no year 
passes without, somewhere, in some 
land, a step in the right direction. 
The Charter again. ACTOR: “. . . to 
establish conditions under which jus- 
tice and respect for the obligations 
arising from treaties and other sources 
of international law can be main- 
tained. .’ NARR: Important. It 
isn’t so long ago: We can almost hear 
the tearing of treaties into scraps of 
paper and the grating of the Nazi’s 
voice. ACTOR: “. respect for 
treaties and international law. 7 
NARR: And we looked as well toward 
that great brooding reservoir of the 
world’s troubles and tensions. ACTOR: 
“.... to promote social progress and 
better standards of life in larger free- 
dom. . . .” NARR: This is the kind 
of thing we meant: Tell us, Doctor. 
DOCTOR: One out of every eight per- 
sons in the world suffers from malaria 

. one out of every two is ill-fed. 
Each year, more than three million 
people die of T.B. In many parts of the 
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world, one child out of every four 
dies before reaching the age of one. 
NARR: What about housing, Mr. 
Housing Consultant? HOUSING: We 
estimate that at least one-third of 
mankind lives in completely inade- 
quate, unhealthy homes. Only a small 
fraction of humanity has the luxury 
of plumbing and hot water. NARR: 
That much for a roof over humanity’s 
head. Ignorance? LITERACY EX- 
PERT: We live on this earth with 
2,400,000,000 neighbors. Over half of 
them can’t read or write. NARR:... 
says a man whose job it is to count 
the literacy rates. Poverty? 


SOCIAL WORKER: Two out of 
every three people in the world earn 
less than $200.00 a year. One out of 
every three earns less than $50.00 a 
year. NARR: Poverty . . . Disease... . 
Illiteracy . . . Hunger. . . . These are 
the blights that must be removed... . 
which brings us to the next stage: how 
to make the world we want. ACTOR: 
“And for these ends, to practice toler- 
ance and live together as good neigh- 
bors. .. ."" NARR: We want the nations 
of the world to live together in a world 
community as sensible, mature families 
live together in a normal, local com- 
munity. .. . ACTOR: “. . . and to 
unite our strength to maintain interna- 
tional peace and security. .. .” NARR: 
What that means is that any situation, 
anywhere on earth, likely to lead to a 
breach of the peace can no longer be 
a private quarrel between nations. It’s 
public, United Nations business. AC- 
TOR: “. . . To ensure by the accep- 
tance of principles and the institution 
of methods that armed force shall not 
be used save in the common interest.” 
NARR: It had never really worked 
before. And then—early Summer, 
1950... . Korea... Armed force had 
been used not in the common interest. 
It had to be met with the armed force 
of the United Nations. The technical 
name for keeping the peace in such a 
way is “collective security.” 


ACTOR: “™. . to employ internation- 
al machinery for the promotion of the 
economic and social advancement of all 
peoples, have resolved to combine our 
efforts to accomplish these aims.” 
NARR: “Accordingly, our respective 
governments, through representatives 
assembled in the city of San Francisco 
who have exhibited their full powers 
found to be in good and due form, have 
agreed to the present Charter of the 
United Nations and do hereby estab- 
lish an international organization to be 
known as the United Nations.” NARR: 
Now you can have your trumpets. 
Trumpets for the fact that it was born. 
Trumpets because of what it stands 
for. Trumpets because the United Na- 
tions is nine years old today. Trumpets. 
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